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@ That headline and its accompanying picture strike 
right to your prospects’ hearts. Reaching fathers at 
the time of year when they’re thinking most fondly of 
their own youngsters, this powerful advertisement will 
put over with special impact the need for life insur- 
ance that provides money every month. 

With this full-page advertising in national maga- 
zines to pave the way, Union Central field men will 
find December an especially good month in which to 
sell life insurance. But as a matter of fact, all months 
are good for Union Central’s famously successful Mul- 
tiple Protection Plan—a contract that lets even fathers 
on moderate salaries leave their families $100 every 
month for 20 years. 


The UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
































What Has Done Most 
to Banish Worry? 
...LIFE INSURANCE! 


Worry is a killer. It destroys health. It shortens life. It 
saps vitality. It overthrows men’s ability to work effectively. 
There is abundant evidence of this. Case after case of people 
living on guaranteed incomes shows that these people live 
longer than the majority of people without that assurance. 


There is no worry in all human history that compares with 
worry over the future . . . over the prospect of dependent 
old age . . . of unemployment. Nothing relieves people more 
than an assurance of an independent future, and the knowl- 
edge that their dependents are cared for, in any emergency. 
By providing such assurances and by banishing worry, Life 
Insurance takes its place in the front rank of the agencies 
of social security. 


Reliance Life is protecting its 
policyholders against financial 
worry. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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home which is comfort- 
able and livable in 1936 may 
need an addition in 1944 and 
another extension in 1950. 
This can be done very easily 
if the original plans were well 
made. The Metropolitan tells 
more than 7,000,000 families 
in the December magazines,* 
how a Life Insurance Program 
offers similar opportunities. 


The usability, the durability 
and at all times the flexibility 
of a sound Life Insurance Pro- 
gram which will meet present 
and future conditions will 
come almost as a news item to 
many persons. 


Field-Men can show their pros- 
pects how to begin building a 
modest Program which will 
meet the known requirements 
of 1936 and may be enlarged 
to take care of possible contin- 
gencies in the years to follow. 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 























JOHN EDWARD 
McPHERSON 


Treasurer, 
Business Men's Insurance 
Company of America, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


o °, 2, 
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OHN EDWARD Mce- 

PHERSON, treasurer in 
charge of investments of 
the Business Men's Assur- 
ance Company and chair- 
man of the Financial Sec- 
tion of the American Life 
Convention, was born at 
Blue Rapids, Kansas, July 
15, 1872. He was graduated 
from the University of Kan- 
sas, A.B., in 1898 and re- 
ceived his degree from the 
Kansas City School of Law 
in 1905. Meanwhile, Mr. 
McPherson had joined the 
John A. Prescott & Com- 
pany, Kansas City Invest- 
ment bankers, and served 
that organization as exec- 
utive secretary from 1899 
until 1913. He then trans- 
ferred his activities to the 
Maxwell Investment Com- 
pany, in the same city, and 
served that firm in the ca- 
pacity of secretary until 








Left— 
John Edward McPherson 
at age 10, Blue Rapids, 
Kansas. 


Right— 
Executive Secretary of 
an Investment Firm at 

an Early Age. 
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1919. Then followed five 
years as secretary, trust 
officer and director of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
Kansas City, when he joined 
the Business Men's as 
comptroller. He was elect- 
ed treasurer in charge of 
investments in 1931. 

Mr. McPherson has al- 
ways been active in civic 
and association affairs. He 
has served the American 
Life Convention, through its 
Financial Section, in vari- 
ous capacities prior to 
heading that group and 
has taken a leading part in 
all manner of public causes 
in his home city. He is un- 
married and is a member 
of the following organiza- 
tions and clubs: Phi Kappa 
Psi, Military Order Loyal 
Legion of the United 
States, Sons of Revolution, 
Gold Star League (honor- 
ary), Mission Country Club, 
University Club, American, 
Missouri and Kansas City 
Bar Associations and the 
Liberty Memorial Associa- 

tion. 















EVERY PROSPECT 
NEEDS ALL FOUR! 


= 


Income for Accident 
Income for Sickness 
Income for Old Age 
Income for Death. . 


~ 


Only B.M.A. Offers the 


“ALL -WAYS” 
INCOME PLAN 


for this 
Complete Protection 


~~ 



























ES, the B.M.A. “All-Ways” 
Plan of complete protec- 
tion — accident, health, retire- 
ment and life — offers every 
buyer a complete life plan 
wrapped up all in one package! 
Flexible, it fits the policies 
already held by the customer— 
adds what he needs. And he 


buys it on easy payments. 


This is another example of 
how B.M.A. is different — of 
how it combines and converts 
“every day” insurance policies 
into sound and salable plans 
that prospects quickly grasp. 


And here, too, is expressed 
one good reason why B.M.A. 
salesmen are making new sales 
records today. They quickly 
convert B.M.A.’s different plans 
into profits for themselves. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
} | W. T. GRANT, President 5°’ 


* - * 
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CHRISTMAS 
Is Coming! 


J UST around the corner—another Christ- 
mas! And that should be a further inspira- 
tion to life underwriters. None can say how 
many of the life insurance estates created 
and to be created will, in years to come, keep 
Christmas alive in American homes and fulfill 
the dreams of children. 


Christmas has no better friend than life in- 
surance. 


IHNEN Company of 


WIN GUNA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 
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by more than 


all pO 
Aller. / a million travelers 
S I \N DA R ») No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
‘( yM PA R | S( YN a million visitors to Philadelphia! 


Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the mens 
big hotel value 

in Philadelphie. | mpc * 
1200 rooms and meetings, 
baths from $3.50. | from small 


THE arsenal 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 
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SPECTATOR 


Economic Components 


F itself, strictly speaking, insurance has none of the economic 
problems which are fundamental to other modern industries. 
It has not a labor problem, in that it must deal with organized 
groups of wage-earners. It has not a production problem, in that it 
must purchase raw materials, manufacture an article and arrange its 
distribution through a sales organization. Its consumer relationship, 
also, differs basically from other enterprises and can not be measured 
ey same rod that gauges those industries which trade in tan- 
gibles. 


Indirectly, however, but most dependently, insurance has real con- 
cern with every basic component of the industrial structure. Labor, 
production, distribution and consumption as well as governmental 
regulation and control, with the troubles they occasion to industry, 
leave an impress on the business of insurance. Proper relationship 
between all parties at interest in business is essential to the prosper- 
ity and success of insurance. Insurance must deal with every income 
group if it would attain desired business volume and trading balance. 
Every unit of industrial society, then, must be on a profitable basis; 
otherwise insurance suffers. 


With this in mind, wise insurance men will do well to broaden their 
acquaintance with present day trends in business economics as well 
as those indicated for the future. Insurance, of its nature, is conser- 
vative. Conservative viewpoints are therefore the rightful ones for 
insurance men. Conservative men endeavor to guard against the 
unknown and the possible dangers that lie in the future from the 
pursuit of the visionary. Insurance men, however, must not permit 
a decade past to key their modern thinking. An attitude which was 
conservative in 1929 is an outmoded, impractical stand in 1937. 


Insurance men, in their capacity as underwriters of American in- 
dustry and commerce, must assume a more intimate counseling posi- 
tion to the men in whose property and under whose management 
they invest the accumulations of their policyholders. Insurance men 
must have intelligent familiarity with the prospects, plannings and 
financial position of the commercial ventures whose stability they 
guarantee with their policies. 


Today, business rightly introduces other economic factors as con- 
tributing to national prosperity in equal importance. Sound advice 
would dictate caution in the swing away from the former accepted 
belief lest the evil of ignoring the influence of production be as dis- 
astrous as the former over-much devotion thereto. The business man 
has recently acquired a conviction that consumption is the founda- 
tion of prosperity. Higher wages, extra bonuseS and more generous 
dividends are the correct’and necessary answers to this new belief 
that sound economics and future growth rest on an ability to do 
something for the consumer. 


Even a superficial glance at the statistics of production on the one 
side and the wages, salaries, pensions, etc., on the other, is bound to 
demonstrate that as far as rate of progress goes, the two are far apart, 
and that this variation will continue. Business, it must be assumed, 
will find it impossible to finance consumption. The production cost 
of any article must only permit a wage margin which does not inter- 
fere with its salability. On the other hand, while to industry wages 
are only a cost item, they are a vital necessity to the wage-earner. 
As long as the business man must deal with a competitive market 
and the laborer must depend upon wages for a living, production and 
wage scales must be given weighted values in determining future 


sound, conservative progress. 
Tt. 0 oe 








Life Presidents Hold Annual Meeting 
At Waldorf-Astoria 


YMPTOMATIC of the close rela- 
S tionship between life insurance 
and other fields, the program of the 
thirtieth annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, Dec. 3-4, drew its in- 
spiration from an unusually broad 
range of business and professional 
talent. Banking, mining, utilities, 
medicine, railroads, state official insur- 
ance and, of course, life insurance, 
were represented on the two-day pro- 
gram which brought together a record 
attendance and reached the peak of 
interest in a fortnight devoted to a 
wide assortment of insurance convo- 
cations within New York City. 

Owing to the number of other in- 
surance gatherings which usually oc- 
cur about the time of the Life Presi- 
dents’ meeting, the latter attracted a 
wide variety of insurance men who 
had come to the city principally for 
their own sessions but whose interest 
in the Life Presidents’ convention gave 





Ernest Palmer 


President of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners as well as 
Director of Insurance of Illinois, Ernest 
Palmer's time is a valuable commodity. 
He has had, likewise, a busy past, having 
been graduated from Northwestern 
University Law School in 1910, after 
which he served as Assistant Attorney to 
to the Department of the Interior in 
Washington, Assistant General Counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Manager and General Counsel 
of the Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and in various capacities with 
the National Association of--Insurance 
Commissioners. 
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Record Attendance Greets Galaxy of 
Noted Speakers at Thirtieth Convention 


By David Porter 


an added fillip to their annual jaunt 
to the metropolis. 

The Life Presidents’ convention of- 
ficially launched its brief program on 
Thursday morning, Dec. 3, when Man- 
ager Vincent P. Whitsitt introduced 
one who needed no introduction what- 
soever—William H. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia. As chairman of the conven- 
tion, Mr. Kingsley then took matters 
into his own hands and with his usual 
deft phrasing and easy platform man- 
ner ran through the brief prelimi- 
naries that preceded the set speeches. 

Messages of greeting were brought 
from their respective organizations at 
this opening session by T. A. Phillips, 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention and president also of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life; V. R. Smith, 
president, Canadian Life Officers’ As- 
sociation and general manager and 
actuary of the Confederation Life; 
and Alexander E. Patterson, until last 
week president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and new- 
ly elected vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life. 

Mr. Kingsley’s formal keynote ad- 
dress (printed elsewhere in this issue) 
stressed the theme of the convention— 
Materializing American’ Foresight 
Through Life Insurance. Tracing the 
hand-in-hand progress of life insur- 
ance with business, industry, profes- 
sional and social life in the United 
States, Mr. Kingsley drove home the 
point that life insurance, the goal and 
the means of security in the minds of 
millions of foresighted Americans, has 
emerged stronger than ever from the 
depression of recent memory because 
of the faith of these millions. 

The future of life insurance, in the 
same degree, is synonymous with the 
future of increasing millions whose 
foresight urges them to -build their 
hope of security upon the solid foun- 
dations which the business has fabri- 
cated. 

Following Mr. Kingsley, Lotus D. 
Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota, spoke on education and 
public service, maintaining that the 
principle of self-government in this 


country cannot easily be destroyed, 
however great the prevalent fear of 
fascism and dictatorship. 

A definite point of interest was 
reached in the address of Insurance 
Director Ernest Palmer of Illinois, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, who put 
the question to his audience whether 
legislation should be enacted which 
will allow a life company to sell a 
policy that protects the widow and 
orphan not only from loss of the 
breadwinner but from his folly and 
short-sightedness. Many life premi- 
ums, he reminded his audience, are 
paid by the economy and self-denial 
of the wife and mother, and he main- 
tained that steps should be taken 
which will assure her definitely of the 
objective which she has a right to ex- 
pect because of her frugality and self- 
denial. 

Mr. Palmer also caused a ripple 
throughout the crowded ballroom of 
the decorous Waldorf-Astoria when he 
allowed the hint to fall where it might 
concerning the proposed new Illinois 





Guy W. Cox 


Following. twelve years. of service as 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, 
and more than two decades of general 
practice as counsel for various life insur- 
ance companies and a large public ser- 
vice corporation, Guy W. Cox was elect- 
ed president of the John Hancock in Jan- 
uary of this year to succeed the late 
Walton L. Crocker. Mr. Cox is a native 
of Manchester, N. H., a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, and a member of the 
American .Bar Association. 
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insurance code, the draft of which has 
been completed. This was to the effect 
that the code will contain a provision 
to divorce life insurance institutions 
quite completely from the banking 
business, plus the suggestion that this 
condition which has affected the value 
and curtailed the life of policies could 
be studied with profit by other states. 
Mr. Palmer spoke on sane insurance 
legislation and his views were paid 
the tribute of careful attention on the 
part of the life insurance men who 
saw in the speaker not only an insur- 
ance authority within his own state 
but the head of the commissioners’ as- 
sociation which is meeting during the 
current week at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The banking vs. life insurance ques- 
tion was then, coincidentally enough, 
argued by Tom K. Smith, president of 
the American Bankers Association and 
head of the Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis, who commented that life 
insurance and banking face the future 
together and that there is in reality 
no conflict between the two institu- 
tions. The savings of the American 
people in life policies and bank de- 
posits must be carefully and usefully 
employed, and this ‘can be done only 
by investing the funds in securities of 
American business. 


Concerned Over Rates 


The powerful stabilizing effect of 
these two institutions on the political 
life of the nation was projected by the 
speaker, who commented also that the 
prevailing low interest rates are of 
grave concern both to insurance men 
and bankers. Mr. Smith forecast a 
period of economic expansion for the 
country which may culminate in an- 
other boom, and inflated prosperity 
may arouse in Americans the gam- 
bling urge which led so disastrously 
to the false prosperity of the ’20’s. 

Chester I. Barnard, president of the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone, Newark, 
discussed the uncertain elements con- 
tained in the future, emphasizing the 
principles of provision essential to 
life—conservation, flexibility and pool- 
ing of risks in planning for the future. 
Maintenance of efficiency of business 
management he believed the most im- 
portant single element in social wel- 
fare.* 

Speaking on “The Law and the 
Courts,” Alva M. Lumpkin of Colum- 
bia, S. C., board chairman of the 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
declared that the last great funda- 
mentals of civilization must rest in 
the judiciary. A review of legal his- 
tory, he commented, showed that law- 
yers stand for protection of human 
rights, law, order, justice and consti- 
(Concluded on page 15) 





MATERIALIZING AMERICAN FORESIGHT IS 





KEYNOTE OF WILLIAM KINGSLEY’S ADDRESS 


(The following is Mr. Kingsley’s 
address as delivered at the Life Presi- 
dents’ convention.) : 





N opening our Thirtieth Annual 

Convention this morning, I am ex- 
periencing somewhat mixed emotions 
of pleasure and pride—pleasure in the 
fact that this occasion has brought 
together so many friends, from far 
and near, as members and guests; a 
pride in the fact that we are today 
commemorating the progress of the 
institution of life insurance in serv- 
ing the American public. 





William H. Kingsley 


The theme which has been chosen 
as the keynote for this meeting is 
“Materializing American Foresight 
Through Life Insurance.” This seems 
particularly appropriate, for it 
stresses a quality that has always 
been fundamental in American life, 
and opens the door to deeper under- 
standing of the institution of life in- 
surance. Here we may enter to view 
what has been accomplished, and fur- 
ther to obtain insight into what the 
future may holdin store. Ina broader 
sense, the people of the nation enter 
with us. Our policyholders and their 
beneficiaries comprise a major por- 
tion of the population. They are the 
foundation on which the institution 
of life insurance is built, and it is 
toward achieving the security which 
they have conceived that all of its 
functions are directed. 

At this point, before exercising the 
Chairman’s privilege of briefly re- 
viewing the life insurance business in 
its more general aspects, I should like 
fo strike back to first principles in 
order to emphasize the essential re- 
lationship between “foresight” and 
the fundamental concept of insurance. 
I can do this in no better way than 





to quote, from the very excellent ex- 
position on the subject of insurance 
presented in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, the following pertinent pas- 
sages: 

“Insurance is an institution pe- 
culiar to the modern world, * * *. 
Its essential elements are foresight 
and cooperation * * *. To the sav- 
age, life is a lottery. All his in- 
terests are put at hazard. The 
hopes and fears of the gambler 
dominate his impulses. * * * Ina 
progressive society, education, 
science, invention, the arts of pro- 
duction, with regular government 
and civil order, steadily work to- 
gether to narrow the realm of 
chance and extend that of foresight. 
But there remain certain events 
which may disturb all anticipations, 
and in spite of any man’s best wis- 
dom and effort may deprive him 
of the fruits of his labor. * * * A 
useful life has an economical value. 
But ‘no skill can make certain its 
continuance to its normal close. 
* * * Insurance begins when the 
liability to loss is recognized as 
common, and provision is made be- 
forehand to meet it from a common 
fia *: 9 © 

“The substitution of reasonable 
foresight and confidence for appre- 
hension and the sense of hazard, the 
large elimination of chance from 
business and conduct, havea su- 
preme value. The direct contribu- 
tion of insurance to civilization is 
made, not in visible wealth, but 
‘in the intangible and immeasurable 
forces of character on which civili- 
zation itself is founded. * * * It 
has done more than all gifts of 
impulsive charity to foster a sense 
of human brotherhood and of com- 
mon interests. It has done more 
than all repressive legislation to de- 
stroy the gambling spirit. It is 
impossible to conceive of our civili- 
zation in its full vigor and pro- 
gressive power without the principle 
which unites the fundamental law 
of practical economy, that he best 
serves humanity. who best serves 
himself, with the golden rule of re- 
ligion, ‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.’ ” 

The truths here so clearly set forth 
need no elaboration and I shall at- 
tempt none but rather content myself 
with giving practical interpretation 
to their meaning in terms of the ma- 
terial results which are being ac- 
complished by the active exercise of 
foresight on the part of millions of 
Americans who are cooperating for 
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individual self-dependence through 
life insurance. 

We should not lose sight of the con- 
stant factors which underlie all prog- 
ress. The ever-changing scene may 
bring with it different and often im- 
proved media through which our 
problems may be approached, but the 
forces which impel their solution are 
the same. Today, as in the past, fore- 
sight is a fundamental factor. This 
is particularly true as it applies to 
the individual. A nation is but the 
sum of its human elements, and its 
progress is in direct proportion to the 
ability of its individual citizens to 
exercise those qualities which are es- 
sential to advancement. 

Life insurance has enjoyed constant 
growth as a factor in making the 
foresight of Americans effective. Its 
primary purpose—that of providing 
dependents with a measure of com- 
pensation for the loss, through death, 
of the earning power of their income 
provider—has been supplemented by 
a variety of uses. The period since 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, especially, has been marked by 
changes in outlook and living stand- 
ards that have called into play wider 
uses for life insurance. 

On this Thirtieth Anniversary of 
the Association, it is possible to look 
back over the years which have in- 
tervened since its founding and ob- 
serve how the development of the 
business has kept pace with changing 





Dr. Lotus D. Coffman 


Dr. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is a graduate of In- 
diana State Normal School and Indiana 
University. He first became connected 
with the University of Minnesota in 1915, 
as Dean of the College of Extension, and 
was chosen its president five years later. 
He has traveled widely in the interest of 
education, having been visiting professor 
to New Zealand and Australia for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and is prominently identified with 
youth welfare work. 
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Tom K. Smith 


President of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and of the Boatmen's National 
Bank of. St. Louis, Tom K. Smith has de 
voted his life to financial management 
in many branches. He has been special 
advisor to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

* * * 


times. Factors resulting from science 
and invéntion, improved methods of 
transportation and communications, 
better living conditions, and an in- 
creased scope for education have 
brought new needs and imposed 
broader human responsibilities. 

In assisting Americans to meet 
these changing conditions, life insur- 
ance has performed an ever-widening 
service that is reflected in its un- 
precedented growth since the turn of 
the century. This period has been 
characterized by the development of 
many new policy forms and contracts 
through which individuals may meet 
a variety of contingencies. Just as 
automobile manufacturers have taken 
the basic principle of the gasoline en- 
gine and have developed its applica- 
tion from the single model passenger 
car first manufactured to their pres- 
ent line which now includes automo- 
biles for all purposes, such as 
roadsters, sedans, trucks, buses, and 
tractors, so life insurance companies 
have taken the fundamental principle 
of insurance and adapted it to meet 
the present-day requirements of a 
complex society by offering policies 
to meet a multitude of requirements, 
both of protection and of purse. Now, 
in addition to such older policies as 
straight life insurance or endowment 
insurance, a person who is insurable 
may secure life insurance contracts 
through which he may make provision 
for many desirable things. He may 
banish want in old age, as well as 
dependency resulting from financial 
emergencies brought by his death. He 
may arrange for an income payable 


periodically to his beneficiary, or to 
himself after a certain age. He may 
anticipate tax needs, clear a mort- 
gage on his home, protect his busi- 
ness, arrange for the education of his 
children, or provide for other specific 
purposes or emergencies. Group life 
insurance—another twentieth century 
development—has made possible the 
large-scale coverage of employees in 
the fields of business and industry. 

Concrete proof of the achievements 
of life insurance in materializing 
American foresight are found in sta- 
tistics generously supplied by both 
member and non-member companies 
of the Association. We are grateful 
to them for their cooperation in fur- 
nishing these figures. By the end of 
the month, United States legal reserve 
life insurance companies, during 1936, 
will have disbursed and credited to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
a total of approximately $2,400,000,- 
(00. This represents death payments, 
matured endowments, annuities, divi- 
dends, surrender values, and dis- 
ability benefits. Of this amount $1,- 
460,0C0,000 will have gone to living 
policyholders and the remaining $940,- 
000,000 to the beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders. These figured are es- 
timated from aggregate records, for 
the first ten months of this year, of 
48 companies which last year paid 
about 92% of the amount disbursed 
by all legal reserve companies in the 
United States. 





Hon. Thomas A. Crerar 


Guest at the Life Presidents’ Conven- 
tion, the Hon. Thomas A. Crerar, Minister 
of Mines, Resources and Colonization, 
brought a message of good will and co- 
operation. Born in Ontario, he spent 
his youth in Manitoba, assimilating a 
thorough knowledge of farming and 
agricultural reform. He has served in two 
cabinets and an additional term in 
Parliament. His triple portfolio repre- 
sents a tribute to his general academic 
and practical knowledge of the subjects 
covered under it. 
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Seaborn T. Whatley 


Expert in agency matters, Seaborn T. 
Whatley, vice-president of the Aetna 
Life, joined that company's agency force 
in 1923 as its Pittsburgh general agent, 
shortly thereafter going to Chicago in 
the same capacity. He was later called 
to the home office to assume his duties as 
vice-president in charge of agency opera- 
tions. Besides serving local associations 
in important capacities, he has been 
trustee, vice-president and president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

* * * 


The trend shown by such payments, 
as well as their present magnitude, 
helps to give us a true conception of 
the degree in which life insurance is 
materializing the foresight of Ameri- 
eans. Turning back the pages of life 
insurance history and noting similar 
disbursements by the companies in 
other years, we find a steadily rising 
scale. In 1906, when the Association 
was founded, these payments and 
credits to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries were $287,000,000. By 1916 
they had doubled to $566,000,000; by 
1926 they had again doubled to $1,- 
373,000,000. In 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
which many are fond of referring to 
as the “boom” years, these payments 
were $1,500,000,000, $1,699,00C,000 
and $1,962,000,000, respectively Thus, 
until the very brink of the depression, 
we find an ever-swelling stream of life 
insurance funds augmenting the re- 
sources of our citizens. 

Even more impressive are these 
fruits of individual foresight when 
they are reviewed for the period of 
the depression itself. Disbursements 
and credits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since 1929 reach the total of 
$18,6C0,000,000. The annual amounts 
ranged from two and a quarter bil- 
lion to over three billion dollars, a 
substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic welfare of our people at a time 
when other resources were diminish- 
ing, often to the vanishing point. 





The tremendous spread of these 
funds may be readily perceived when 
we realize that a substantial portion 
was distributed in relatively small 
amounts, sometimes as low as one or 
two hundred dollars. In many cases 
they represented the only ready funds 
at hand to tide families over a period 
of emergency. Yet, while their value 
to the individuals concerned cannot 
be overestimated, there is a broader 
aspect in which they may be viewed. 
The policyholders, whose foresight 
provided the sums thus received by 
their beneficiaries or themselves, not 
only served their own personal needs 
but also made a definite contribution 
to the general welfare of the nation. 
When we consider that a lack of such 
funds would have increased depen- 
dency and the consequent burden 
upon public revenues and private 
charities, it is clear that the benefits 
derived from life insurance payments 
have been of inestimable value to the 
country as a whole. 

Just as statistics of life insurance 
payments express the extent to which 
Americans are currently enjoying the 
benefits of previously exercised fore- 
sight, the amount of new life insur- 
ance purchased indicates their current 
activities in putting foresight into 
practical operation, while the volume 
of life insurance in force measures 





Arthur F. Hall 


Born in Kansas, Arthur F. Hall, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., began his business life as 
a newsboy, qraduated to the business 
department of a newspaper, became an 
agent with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, then organized the Lincoln Na- 
tiona! Life in 1905. In addition to his 
long career as guiding genius of his 
company, he has undertaken a variety of 
civic and social projects with the same 
enthusiasm and intelligence which he 
has put into the management of his own 
organization. 








Alva M. Lumpkin 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the American United Life of Indiana, 
Alva M. Lumpkin, of Columbia, S. C., 
is a distinguished Member of the South- 
ern Bar. He received his law degree 
from the University of South Carolina 
in 1908 and has since then worked up to 
commanding position in legal circles, his 
numerous posts including membership in 
the House of Representatives, Special 
Assistant Attorney General and past 
president of the South Carolina State 
Bar Association. 

* * * 


their accomplishments in storing up 
material benefits for the future. We 
are able today to forecast the amount 
of these items for the current year 
by reason of the generous cooperation 
of 215 individual companies which 
hold approximately 98% of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 
These companies made available to 
the Association their individual esti- 
mates, based on actual records for 
the first ten months of the year and 
their own forecast for the last two 
months. 

From aggregate data of these com- 
panies, it appears that all United 
States legal reserve companies will 
have written during 1936 a total of 
approximately $14,000,000,000 — an 
amount approximately equal to that 
written in 1935. This amount also 
approximates that written in 1934, 
when the trend turned upward for 
the first time since the beginning of 
the depression. The fact that an ad- 
vance in new insurance was made thus 
early in the general process of re- 
covery, and that the ground thus 
gained has been held for two succes- 
sive years, indicates that the exten- 
sion of life insurance coverage is one 
of the first considerations of the 
American people as their purchasing 
power increases. It proves their deep 
faith in life insurance and their ap- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Basis of New Business 


Production of new life insurance by 
new agents seemed the summation of 
the Agency Officers and Research Bu- 
reau’s annual meeting. . . . Malcolm 
Adam, of the Penn Mutual Life, said 
that 70 per cent of new life insurance 
is being written for protection with 29 
per cent for business reason@ and only 
1 per cent attributable to “unusual 
cases. 

A recent survey conducted by The 
Spectator of twenty-three leading life 
insurance companies indicates the 
truth of this. For instance whole 
life contracts alone represented per- 
centages in the companies surveyed of 
22 per cent, 47 per cent, 49 per cent, 
28 per cent, 23 per cent, 52 per cent, 
45 per cent, 45 per cent, 44 per cent, 
48 per cent, 46 per cent, 43 per cent, 
44 per cent, 35 per cent, 21 per cent, 
43 per cent, 54 per cent, 29 per cent, 
36 per cent, 45 per cent, 32 per cent, 
27 per cent and 21 per cent. These 
percentages are for ordinary life or 
ordinary life endowing at age 85 and 
do not include preferred policies or 
any others that might be termed vari- 
ations of the ordinary life policy. This 
would indicate quite definitely that 
the basic policy of old line legal re- 
serve life insurance is still the whole 
life contract. 

. . * 


Receivership Investigation 


The Sabath Congressional Com- 
mittee began December 1, a series of 
hearings to investigate company re- 
ceiverships and the activities of the 
bond holders protective committees. 
Particular emphasis was to be placed 
on real estate and mortgage loan 
transactions. 

Congressman Sabath opened by in- 
vestigating some real estate transac- 
tions which were reputed to have con- 
tributed to the retirement of insur- 
ance companies during the depression 
years with special emphasis on three 
Illinois institutions. It is understood 
that James S. Sullivan, a rather wide- 
ly known insurance man and former 
editorial contributor to the Insurance 
Index, is an insurance adviser to the 
commitee. 


2s 8 
Pacific Mutual Case 
The rehabilitation plan of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life of Los Angeles ad- 
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vocated by Commissioner Carpenter 
of California, was challenged in court. 
Hearings since early August before 
Judge Henry M. Willis of the Su- 
perior Court, were concluded Decem- 
ber 2. Judge Willis approved the 
plan. Judge Willis further declared 
that in his opinion, in a commission- 
er’s sense, the Pacific Mutual was 
not insolvent and placed himself on 
record on the flat declaration that the 
commissioner’s plan would succeed. 
Undoubtedly, further action will be 
undertaken. Sound judgment on the 
part of those interested in the future 
of the Pacific Mutual and the main- 
tenance of policyholders’ equities ona 
sound basis, would determine cessa- 
tion of any future activity, The com- 
pany is solvent. Policyholders are 
amply protected. A continued court 
action will continue adverse publicity 
and bring only harm to the company 
and its policyholders. 


State of Rome 


It seems fateful and should prove 
thought-provoking, that coincident 
with the Pacific Mutual news, word 
comes that the State Mutual of Rome, 
Georgia, which, more than twenty- 
nine years ago, was placed in the 
hands of the Georgia insurance com- 
missioner for operation, announces a 
successful termination of the commis- 
sioner’s supervision and the re- 
entrance of this company into the 
active field of life underwriting. We 
wonder how many insurance policies 
now in force were in force when this 





IS LIFE INSURANCE 
CRITICISM A RACKET? 


The Spectator has had so many re- 
quests for copies of the article "Is 
Life Insurance Criticism A Racket?" 
written by Robert W. Sheehan for the 
Prominent Patrons Number, that a 
large stock of reprints have been at- 
tractively prepared and are available 
at the following prices: 


12 copies .. $1.00 
50 copies . . $3.00 
100 copies .. $5.00 
250 copies $10.00 
500 copies ..... . .$15.00 
1,000 copies . . . $25.00 














company was first placed in the hands 
of the insurance department. 

The experience of the State Mutual 
under succeeding insurance commis- 
sioners is a tribute and an endorse- 
ment of state departmental supervi- 
sion for insurance. The State Mutual 
organized in 1905 to succeed one or- 
ganized in 1898, was placed in the 
hands of the Georgia Insurance De- 
partment Jan. 15, 1915, because of a 
disclosed impairment of the reserve 
liability between 15 and 20 per cent. 


Social Security Stuff 


The Colorado unemployment com- 
pensation law has been approved by 
the Social Security Board. This is the 
seventeenth state, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which employers 
subject to the Federal state tax on 
employers of eight or more persons, 
may get credit up to 90 per cent of 
tax contributions made to their state 
employment compensation funds. 

The other states with approved laws 
are Alabama, California, Idaho, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The 4-4 decision of the Supreme 
Court on the New York law seemed to 
forecast victory of the entire Social 
Security program. Now the Social 
Security Board is undertaking a study 
of health conditions to the end that 
insurance may be undertaken by the 
government to provide both medical 
services and cash payments as partial 
compensation of wage losses due to 
illness. 

2 s a 


Collective Comment 


While others wondered about social 
security’s effect on life insurance, 
A. B. Levy, president of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Under- 
writers, was sanguine. He declared 
that the Social Security Act offered 
one of the greatest opportunities for 
improving sales of life insurance since 
the passage of the war risk insurance 
act in 1918. 

L. A. Mack, in the Weekly Under- 
writer, however, sees nothing but 
gloom in the new law. Through it, he 
says, opportunity is given the govern- 
ment to step immediately into the life 
insurance business, reasoning that 
from compulsory old age pensions and 
widows’ pensions to compulsory life 
insurance for all is like stepping from 
the door mat through the door. He 
thinks the payroll tax ought to be re- 
pealed and a government welfare fund 
established on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
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How and why he did not say. Con- 
trary to this distressed viewpoint, the 
Insurance Field calls upon the com- 
panies to accept facts and prepare 
with enthusiasm for the future. In 
a lead editorial, the Field states re- 
gardless of individual views that the 
world in general and the United States 
in particular is headed for the “dem- 
nition bow-wows,” the insurance busi- 
ness needs to develop plans to capital- 
ize on the new social and economic 
order without sacrificing any of its 
fundamental principles of soundness 
and indemnity. 

This seems, by far, the more sensible 
attitude, particularly when not only 
the November 3 decision is considered 
but also that of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Pension Fund Impetus 


Almost in answer to the Field’s plea 
to do something, comes the National 
Underwriter with the news story that 
“one of the great new avenues for life 
insurance sales which has been opened 
by national emphasis on social secur- 
ity is the setting up of pension trust 
funds.” 

This plan provides through con- 
tributions from the surplus of corpo- 
rations, a pension fund for employees 
and officers in the higher income 
brackets. Insurance, as ever, concerns 
itself with actualities and provides 
protection against future contingen- 
cies. It does not enact laws but deals 
with conditions as they exist under 
the law and expand its program to 
keep pace with current decisions. 

Above all else the Social Security 
Act is re-awakening interest in insur- 
ance countrywide. This is an un- 
mistakable forerunner of new produc- 
tion. Perhaps last month the Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau were thinking in ad- 
vance in creating the impression that 
new production must come from new 
agents. Perhaps this is a polite invi- 
tation to the field force of America to 
modernize or be supplanted. 


Six Hour Day 


The Life Presidents meeting at- 
tracted its usual quota of life insur- 
ance executives. Due to the Commis- 
sioners meeting this week at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, there was dearth 
of state officials at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Samuel T. Bledsoe, president of the 
Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe rail- 
road, called upon the life executives to 
oppose labor’s purpose for a six-hour 
day, alleging that such an enactment 
would leave the railroads in the 
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In the interest of higher life expectancy 


United States with a deficit of almost 
$400,000,000. 

Life Insurance companies hold ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the total 
indebtedness of railroads. The six- 
hour day for railroads seems imprac- 
tical, has not the support of former 
railroad co-ordinator Joseph C. East- 
man, and undoubtedly would not gain 
the support of the big five railroad 
brotherhoods if they were forced to 
the test. 


No Cash Values 


Ernest Palmer, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, advocated a law to 
permit life insurance companies to 
write ordinary life insurance without 
cash surrender values and loan 
clauses. The purpose was to take life 
insurance companies out of the bank- 








Buckner Named Chairman 
Tomas A, BUCKNER, president of 


the New York Life, was elevated on 
December 9 to the position of chair- 
man of the board of the company, with 
Alfred L. Aiken succeeding him in the 
presidency. These changes, which have 
been bruited about during the past two 
weeks as rumors, went into the record 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
beard. Mr. Aiken will be ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board. At the same meeting 
of the directors, Vice-President Walker 
Buckner was promoted to the office of 
executive vice-president. 





an 














ing business and to give permanent 
protection to families where it was 
needed. Depression experience showed 
cash values were taken and life insur- 
ance practices thwarted to maintain 
temporary luxuries. Mr. Palmer did 
not say directly but it is presumed 
that the reserves accumulated, should 
premium payments be terminated, on 
such policies, would be available for 
the automatic purchase of paid-up in- 
surance. The plan has merit but 
much water will go over the dam be- 
fore existing laws demanding cash 
values can be amended to follow Mr. 
Palmer’s suggestion. Life insurance 
opinion seems to be divided. The gen- 
eral impression is that the new policy 
should be, by law, permitted to be 
written, but the other contracts not 
eliminated. 
- * * 


Commissioners’ Meeting 


Despite the seductive surroundings 
of Hot Springs, Ark., the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners staged a real, hard-working 
convention this week. Outstanding 
innovations were the open sessions 
for the discussion of typical “in 
camera” topics, and a disposition to 
make definite recommendations on all 
proposals rather than bind them over 
for the agenda of future meetings. 

Complete details of the convention 
will be found in a Spectator Staff 
writer’s report beginning on page 30 
of this issue. 
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Com. Carpenter’s Plan 
For Pac. Mut. Approved 


The seventh week of the “Pacific 
Mutual Life case” proved to be its 
last, for last week Superior Court 
Judge Henry M. Willis at Los Angeles 
approved the rehabilitation plan de- 
vised for the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. by Samuel L. Carpenter, 
Jr., California insurance commission- 
er, and on the following day Commis- 
sioner Carpenter executed deeds con- 
veying to the new Pacific Mutual Life 
company the assets, properties and 
business of the old company. He re- 
tained the stock, however, as provided 
in the approved plan. 

Immediately after Judge Willis had 
stated his approval from the bench, 
attorneys for intervenors filed excep- 
tions to it, to make future legal action 
possible. Judge Willis, holding that 
certain definite questions had to be 
answered, decided as follows: That 
the transfer of assets was not fraud- 
ulent, that Sections 1011 and 1043 of 
the insurance law were valid, that the 
plan was fair and equitable and did 
not violate the due-process require- 
ments. He expressed also his convic- 
tion that the plan would succeed. 

Later both Commissioner Carpenter 
and President A. N. Kemp of the com- 
pany issued statements, both of them 
naturally full of confidence. The com- 
missioner said, in part: “Standing in 
a strong financial position, with ample 
reserves and surpluses, the Pacific 
Mutual, under the rehabilitation plan 
already stamped with the approval of 
the court, will continue to function 
with full protection to every life pol- 
icy owner and with only a temporary 
reduction in benefits to non-cancellable 
policyholders.” 

President Kemp, after expressing 
his warm appreciation of the loyalty 
shown by the officers, employees and 
entire field force, said: “Our field sell- 
ing force, consisting of general agents 
throughout the United States, is op- 
erating energetically and efficiently, 
and I feel that within the next twelve 
months the new business of this com- 
pany will make a very satisfactory 
showing. 

“Operating expenses of the Pacific 
Mutual in the last year have been 
reduced at the rate of more than one- 
half million dollars annually, and 
further economies are planned which 
will naturally redound to the benefit of 
the policyholders.” 

The Pacific Mutual Life, the seven- 
teenth largest life insurance company 
in the United States, had as of July 
23, 1936, assets totaling $222,709,411. 
Cash on hand as of Nov. 27 was $12,- 
635,000. The company has in force 
34¢,000 policies of various kinds; of 
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A. N. Kemp 


these 85,000 are owned in California 
and 255,000 in other states. Life in- 
surance in force as of Sept. 30 
amounted to $646,553,788. Since or- 
ganization claims paid have totaled 
$356,180,362, of which $18,791,667 was 
paid this year. 


Insurance Advertisers 


Hold Winter Meeting 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence last week held an unusually in- 
teresting winter meeting at the Hotel 
Lexington, New York City. It began 
with a joint morning session at which 
insurance advertising directors of life, 
fire and casualty companies pooled 
their views on company advertising 
problems and solutions, after which 
the life advertisers held their own 
meeting and the fire and casualty rep- 
resentatives convened to discuss prop- 
erty insurance advertising. 

The joint meeting was held under 
the chairmanship of Arthur A. Fisk, 
advertising manager of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America, New- 
ark, N. J., who was also president 
of the conference. At this session the 
major topic of discussion centered 
about the feasibility of display ad- 
vertising and the use of posters. 

Guest speakers at the luncheon 
were: Alan A. Wells, business man- 
ager for the New York Woman, who 
spoke on the average woman’s reac- 
tion to insurance advertising psychol- 
ogy; O. A. Dickman, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who discussed typog- 
raphy, and Lejaren A. Hiller, of Un- 
derwood and Underwood, who ana- 
lyzed the possibilities in the use of 
photography for insurance adver- 
tising. 





Insurance Federation 
Broadens Membership 


Proceeding on the proven theory 
that today’s insurance employees are 
tomorrow’s executives and leaders, the 
Insurance Federation of America, Inc., 
during 1936 applied itself to promot- 
ing a greatly broadened membership 
plan, opening its membership rolls to 
any employee in an insurance office or 
other individual who gains a living 
from the business of insurance. This 
broad plan was commented upon in de- 
tail in the report of the federation’s 
secretary, John T. Hutchinson, at the 
annual meeting held last week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

The twin purposes of this enlarged 
membership, said Mr. Hutchinson, are 
educational and protective. “It goes 
without saying,” he explained, “that 
the power of a huge federation mem- 
bership wisely directed adds greatly 
to the potency of a properly organized 
legislative committee, an objective de- 
sired by all engaged in honest insur- 
ance endeavor. * * * Every policy- 
holder expects the protection the 
insurance policy specifies and _ is, 
therefore, vitally concerned in any bill 
that would interfere with the carry- 
ing out of the policy contract.” 

The federation reelected Harry H. 
Wadsworth, of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
president, with the majority of the 
executive staff. Two new vice-presi- 
dents are James R. Milliken, of Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding O. G. Strong, of 
Cleveland, and Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
of Canada, who takes the place of the 
late George D. Webb, of Chicago. 
Allan E. Brosmith, of Hartford, was 
chosen chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, succeeding William Brosmith, 
who declined reelection. Claude W. 
Fairchild, of New York, was elected 
to the advisory committee to succeed 
F. Robertson Jones. Newly elected 
trustees are Ray S. Choate, of New 
York; J. Dillard Hall, of Baltimore; 
Clarence Klocksin, of Milwaukee; 
Julian Lucas, of New York, and 
Oliver R. Beckwith, of Hartford. 


Replacement Problems 
Discussed by Jones 


Reporting for the committee on re- 
placement problems, Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the Equitable of 
New York and chairman of the com- 
mittee, told the Life Agency Officers 
at Chicago that 1200 cases had been 
reviewed from the angle of signatory 
vs. non-signatory companies and that 
some 4000 cases in all had been dealt 
with. 
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Quality Business 
a Major Asset 


The way things were done before 
is not good today, declared M. J. 
Cleary, president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee, before the 
Life Agency Officers’ meeting at Chi- 
cago, in making a plea for better 
solution of agency problems and in 
outlining his conception of the atti- 
tude of the company management 
toward field work. “When its agency 
department ceases to function, a life 
insurance company becomes a liqui- 
dating institution,” said Mr. Cleary, 
and gave this as the real reason for 
stress on recruiting and training men 
as well as the fact that “the public 
will never go to the counter and buy 
insurance; thus the need for the 
agency department remains.” 

In a speech that was easily the 
managerial highlight of the Agency 
Officers’ sessions, President Cleary 
insisted that the crux of agency work 
was to find a real leader in each 
agency and that “no other post in 
a company demands so much courage, 
judgment, versatility and diplomacy 
as that of agency manager, for he 
must carry the home office to the 
field and the field to the home office.” 
Medical and underwriting depart- 
ments are the “credit” departments 
of a company, said the speaker, and 
that must not be lost sight of for 
“the business in force with a com- 
pany is more important to it than 
the business in prospect.” Warning 
against mere stress on volume, Presi- 
dent Cleary declared that “volume 
should not be the slogan at the mast- 
head of the company” and that the 
policyholder has no interest in volume 
as such and, in a participating com- 
pany, may even have a valid objec- 
tion to it. 

There is no cause for real worry 
as to the future, said Mr. Cleary, 
merely because conditions are chang- 
ing—conditions were not static in the 
past during the heyday of the growth 
of life insurance, and if they are not 
static today, that is not of itself 
grounds for concern. Most of the 
pressure on agency managers, either 
from the standpoint of company op- 
eration or from their own inherent 
realization of the task, should be 
toward maintaining a proper level of 
expenses and toward selecting the 
right men. While criticism of the 
field should begin in the home office, 
and while the agency costs must not 
be slighted, it should always be borne 
in mind that quality agents reduce 
expenses, aid business persistency and 
eliminate petty problems, for “quality 
business is a non-ledger asset.” 


AMERICAN HOME LIFE SELECTIONS 





W. M. Hobbs 





Frank Seitz 


At the recent election of officers held by the American Home Life Insurance Company of 

Topeka, Kansas (and fully described in The Spectator for October 29), W. M. Hobbs was 

named president and Frank J. Seitz was made an officer with the title of Agency Director. 
Portraits of President Hobbs and Agency Director Seitz appear above. 





Life Insurance In 
Formative Years 


A “History of Life Insurance in Its 
Formative Years,” announced as the 
first completely documented work of 
the sort ever published, will see De- 
cember publication through the ef- 
forts of the American Conservation 
Company, Chicago, Ill. The book is 
largely a compilation of material 
which has appeared from time to 
time in the American Conservationist, 
the company’s house publication. 

Advance sheets of the work show 
it to be the most pretentious work of 
its kind ever undertaken. There is 
scarcely a page which does not in- 
clude some illustration of a person- 
age, place or document important to 
life insurance history. The sweep of 
the chronicle may be gathered from 
the fact that it considers insurances 
in the time of King Hammurabi of 
Babylon, through the collegias of 
Greek and Roman times down to the 
days of the Armstrong investigation 
in New York in 1905. No possible 
source of dependable fact has been 
overlooked. The growth of life insur- 
ance in England, Europe and the 
United States should, on the basis of 
the facts recorded, be of profound 
interest to executives and agents as 
well as policyholders. A considerable 
portion of the work is devoted to the 
Friendly Societies of England and 
their counterparts in Fraternalism 


in the United States. There are 
also included curious facts of all 
kinds concerning life insurance de- 
velopment, and the early agents and 
publicity methods receive mention. 





Twenty Life Companies 
Spend Three Millions 


One reason for the mounting inter- 
est in national advertising on the 
part of life insurance companies is 
the depression realization by execu- 
tives that it was one important means 
of aiding public confidence in the 
business. That was the allegation 
made within the fortnight by K.. R. 
Miller, chairman of the advertising 
research committee of the Life Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, in addressing 
the meeting of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers in Chicago, at which members 
of the Advertisers’ Association, the 
Life Agency Officers and the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
were present. 

About twenty life insurance com- 
panies now spend in excess of $3,- 
000,000 annually in national adver- 
tising, said Mr. Miller, as compared 
with six companies spending some 
$1,000,000 in the past. Most of the 
increase in the number of companies 
has come during the past five years, 
however, indicating the fact that the 
trend toward national advertising 
was definitely depression stimulated. 
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Kingsley’s Address 


(Continued from page 9) 


preciation of its practical usefulness 
to them, 

Their total protection at the end of 
the current year will have reached 
approximately $104,500,000,000. In- 
dividually they hold contracts which 
guarantee the payment, upon matur- 
ity, of sums aggregating this total. 
This guarantee is based upon the 
mathematically precise principles 
which underlie the science of life in- 
surance and is backed by the soundly 
invested assets of the companies to- 
gether with future premiums and 
future investment earnings. 

The present life insurance outstand- 
ing means that the material benefits 
of American foresight will be ex- 
tended far into the future as the in- 
dividual policies fall due. The future 
payments which this present cover- 
age represents, as well as those grow- 
ing out of future contracts, will buy 
food. and clothing for orphaned chil- 
dren.. They will send sons and daugh- 
ters to schools and colleges. They will 
provide incomés for aged policyhold- 
ers. They will pay off mortgages and 
other forms of indebtedness and, in 
various other ways carry out the far- 
sighted plans of those who utilize life 
insurance for these purposes. This 
does not mean that the benefits de- 
rived from present coverage are all 
in the land of tomorrow. Every 





au 


Chester Barnard 


Indicative of his scholastic attainments, 
Chester |. Barnard, president of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company, of 
Newark, won a scholarship at Harvard, 
awarding him a four-year course which 
he completed in three years. He is a 
director of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company of Newark, 
Newark University and many other in- 
stitutions and organizations. 
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policyholder derives a present benefit 
from his insurance in the feeling of 
security which it affords him. Es- 
pecially to the head of a family, or 
one responsible for the support of 
others, that is a supreme blessing. It 
means freedom from worry, confidence 
in the future, and the sense of having 
faithfully discharged one of life’s 
most important responsibilities. Since 
about half our population is protected 
by life insurance, it is evident that 
our people generally appreciate this 
kind of independence. 

Glancing back at the insurance in 
force totals of past years, the remark- 
able growth which life insurance has 
experienced in this country is clearly 
evidenced. Despite the retarding in- 
fluence of the depression the total, 
at the present time, is almost half 
again as large as it was in 1925. It 
is more than four and one-half times 
as.large as in 1915, and has nearly 
multiplied by eight since 1905. 


Tribute to Americans 


The statistics which I have pre- 
sented are a tribute to the American 
people. Through their vision in an- 
ticipating the needs of the future, 
and their willingness to sacrifice in 
order to meet them, they have created 
these resources and have made pos- 
sible a tremendous economic service 
to the- nation. These figures tell a 
story of individual] responsibility and 
thrift that leaves no doubt as to the 
persistence of the fundamental quality 
of American foresight, and the use- 
fulness of life insurance in translating 
it into tangible results. 

They also point unmistakably to the 
important part played by the field 
forces in materializing American fore- 
sight. While the widespread accep- 
tance of life insurance by the public 
could not have been possible except 
for the prevalence of foresight among 
a large cross-section of our popula- 
tion, the agent’s function is most im- 
portant in translating the desire for 
security into tangible form. Nor does 
the agent’s mission cease with the de- 
livery of the policy. His advice and 
counsel are often instrumental in con- 
serving the protection thus gained, as 
well as in the initial purchase of the 
insurance. 


Vision Plus Action 


As we review the history of our 
country, we realize that life insur- 
ance is indeed a modern manifesta- 
tion of a quality which has always 
imbued our people. 

Since the days of America’s coloni- 
zation, Americans have been notable 
as a people of vision and of practical 


action. The up-buiiding of our con- 
tinent has been, in a measure, the 
product of those characteristics of 
faculties which we have come to re- 
gard as native traits. It takes hard 
work, courage, and imagination to cul- 
tivate the soil, to work the mines, to 
cut and transport timber, to manu- 
facture raw materials into consum- 
able products, to market those prod- 
ucts, to build railroads, steamships, 
and other means of transportation, to 
establish and operate far-reaching 
and complex systems of communica- 
tion—in short, to accomplish ali 
things which contribute to modern life 
as we know it in America today. But 
America has drawn from other shores 
and has produced on her own soil 
men and women who have been will- 
ing to work hard not only that they 
might satisfy the necessities of life 
but that they might get ahead in the 
world. Looking to the future, they 
have been willing to save and the 
aggregations of their savings, in- 
vested either directly by the individ- 
uals or indirectly through savings 
banks, life insurance companies, or 
other institutions of thrift, have 
formed the backbone of the capital 
that has developed the resources of 
our land and produced the income en- 
joyed not only by the investors but 
by all of those whose labor or services 
have been employed. 

Life insurance has steadfastly kept 
pace with the development of the na- 
tion. It has withstood epidemics, wars, 





Samuel T. Bledsoe 


A veteran of railroading in the hardest 
times and in the roughest spots, Samuel 
T. Bledsoe is now president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. He is a lawyer, 
a director of the Railway Express 
Agency and of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company. An 
expert in the problems of railway law, 
he also possesses a thorough knowledge 
of the practical side of railroading. 
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panics, and depressions, including the 
one of all too recent memory. In dark 
hours as in the sunlight of prosperity, 
it has kept faith with the American 
people. Because of its usefulness and 
its stability, it enjoys their confidence 
as never before and today 64,000,000 
policyholders are utilizing this me- 
dium to provide for their own security 
and that of their dependents. As life 
insurance aids in materializing Amer- 
ican foresight, therefore, it renders 
a service of untold value, for the 
thought expressed by George Wash- 
ington is as true today as when he 
uttered the words, “Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” 


Life Presidents’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 7) 


tutional government. He noted rules 
of simplified court procedure worked 
out by the United States Supreme 
Court which he expects to become ef- 
fective within a year and which 
should simplify the legal process in 
Federal courts throughout the coun- 
try. 

The future of American railroads 
was surveyed by Samuel T. Bledsoe, 
president of the Santa Fe Railway, 
who said that most of their problems 
are legislative. Noting a continuing 
increase of passenger and freight 
traffic, greater industrial activity and 
improved purchasing power, he felt no 
doubt that the railroads will enter a 
prosperity era in common with indus- 
try and agriculture. 


PATTERSON NAMED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
PENN MUTUAL; RESIGNS FROM N.A.L.U. 


The recent promotion of Alexander 
E. Patterson, Penn Mutual general 
agent at Chicago, to be the company’s 
vice-president in charge of agencies, 
has necessarily led to his resignation 
from the presidency of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Consequently, the trustees met last 
week in New York and chose Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, general agent in New 
York for the Equitable Life of New 
York, to succeed Mr. Patterson. The 
trustees at the same time selected 
Harry T. Wright, Chicago agent of 
the Equitable Life of New York and 
last year’s chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, to take Mr. 
Riehle’s place on the board of trus- 
tees. The National Association’s mid- 
year meeting; it was also decided, will 
be held at Indianapolis on April 16-17, 
1937. 

Mr. Patterson continued in office as 
president of the National Association 
to December 8 so as to be able to rep- 
resent thé association at the golden 
jubilee meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
December 7. His successor might 
normally have been O. Sam Cum- 
mings, of Dallas, elected vice-presi- 
dent af the Boston convention earlier 
this year, but Mr. Cummings pleaded 
certain personal considerations as 
preventing him from assuming addi- 
tional responsibilities at this time. Mr. 
Riehle, former president of the asso- 
ciation, is the second man in the 


forty-six years of the organization’s 
existence to serve two terms as its 
head; the first was Charles Jerome 
Edwards, who held the office in the 
years 1907-8. 

At the same time that President 
William H. Kingsley of the Penn 
Mutual announced the election of Mr. 
Patterson to the vice-presidency, he 
also stated that Wallis Boileau, Jr., 
was promoted from superintendent of 
agencies to second vice-president. 





Managers Entertain 
Company Executives 


Life insurance company executives 
visiting New York last week in con- 
nection with the life presidents’ meet- 
ing were entertained at dinner on 
December 3 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
by the Life Managers’ Association of 
New York. Naturally all the guests 
were distinguished, but among those 
who had the additional distinction of 
being presented to the gathering by 
Harry Gardiner, president of the as- 
sociation, were Insurance Commis- 
sioners Louis H. Pink of New York, 
William A. Sullivan of Washington, 
and Harry E. McClain of Indiana, 
and Alexander E. Patterson, 0. Sam 
Cummings and Theodore M. Riehle, 
who are respectively immediate past 
president, present vice-president and 
new, second-term president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

















RETIRING AND ADVANCED OFFICERS OF N.A.L.U. 


Theodore M. Riehle 

















Alexander E. Patterson 


Harry T. Wright 
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Advertising 


Life Men Urged to Use 
Newspaper Ads 


Only by newspaper advertising are 
the life insurance underwriters sure 
of reaching all the people, in the 
opinion of Alexander E. Patterson of 
Chicago, until last week president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and now agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, who spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, held at the 
Newark Athletic Club on Dec. 3. 

“Nothing seems to us to be more 
important at this time than effec- 
tive advertising because the rising 
security market tends to blot out the 
‘best investment’ idea unless the pub- 
lic is kept insurance-conscious through 
advertising,” said Mr. Patterson. 

“It seems to me that one of the 
most effective forms of advertising 
to use is the daily press, particularly 
in urban centers of 50,000 or more 
population. The man we want to 
reach usually reads at least one news- 
paper each day. We are competing 
for the consumer’s dollar. In all parts 
of the paper he finds attractive ways 
and means of spending his money. 
Why shouldn’t we present our prod- 
uct in the same manner?” 


Administration 


Foresight of Americans 


Convention Theme 


Keynoting the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City on Dec. 3, 
William H. Kingsley, president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
broke down the somewhat imposing 
theme, “Materializing American Fore- 
sight Through Life Insurance,” show- 
ing precisely what the business has 
done for the country and drawing a 
picture of the future through the in- 
strumentality of life insurance. 

“Life insurance,” he said, “has 
steadfastly kept pace with the de- 
velopment of the nation. It has with- 
stood epidemics, wars, panics and de- 
pressions, including the one of all too 
recent memory. In dark hours as in 
the sunlight of prosperity, it has kept 
faith with the American people. Be- 
cause of its usefulness and its sta- 
bility, it enjoys their confidence as 
never before and today 64,000,000 
policyholders are utilizing this me- 
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Departmental || 


dium to provide for their own secur- 
ity and that of their dependents. 

“Concrete proof of the achievements 
of life insurance in materializing 
American foresight are found in sta- 
tistics generously supplied by both 
member and non-member companies 
of the Association. By the end of the 
month, United States legal reserve 
life insurance companies, during 
1936, will have disbursed and credited 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
a total of approximately $2,400,000,- 
000. This represents death payments, 
matured endowments, annuities, divi- 
dends, surrender values and disability 
benefits. Of this amount $1,460,000,000 
will have gone to living policyholders 
and the remainder to the beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders. 

“The trend shown by such pay- 
ments helps to give us a true con- 
ception of the degree in which life 
insurance is materializing the fore- 
sight of Americans. Turning back 
the pages of life insurance history 
and noting similar disbursements by 
the companies in other years, we find 
a steadily rising scale. 

“Even more impressive are these 
fruits of individual foresight when 
they are reviewed for the period of 
the depression itself. Disbursements 
and credits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since 1929 reach the total of 
$18,600,000,000. The annual amounts 
ranged from two and a quarter bil- 
lion to over three billion dollars, a 
substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic welfare of our people at a 
time when other resources were di- 
minishing, often to the vanishing 
point. 

“The tremendous spread of these 
funds may be readily perceived when 
we realize that a substantial portion 
was distributed in relatively small 
amounts, sometimes as low as one or 
two hundred dollars. In many cases 
they represented the only ready funds 
at hand to tide families over a period 
of emergency. Yet, while their value 
to the individuals concerned cannot 
be overestimated, there is a broader 
aspect in which they may be viewed. 
The policyholders, whose foresight 
provided the sums thus received, not 
only served their own personal needs 
but also made a definite contribution 
to the general welfare of the coun- 
try. 

“When we consider that a lack of 
such funds would have increased de- 
pendency and the consequent burden 
upon public revenues and private 


charities, it is clear that the benefits 
derived from life insurance payments 
have been of inestimable value to the 
country as a whole.” 


Investment 








Safe Investment a Major 


Duty of Companies 


The foresight of 64,000,000 Ameri- 
can policyholders in providing for 
their own security and that of their 
families implies a complementary ob- 
ligation on the part of life insurance 
companies to invest the payments of 
these policyholders securely and pro- 
ductively to make certain the fulfill- 
ment of all policy contracts, Guy W. 
Cox, president of the John Hancock 
Mutual, told the Life Presidents’ con- 
vention in New York last week. 

“Through the various classes of life 
insurance investment,” said Mr. Cox, 
“the nation’s policyholders become 
indirect creditors of farmers, home 
owners, federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, and sound industrial enter- 
prise throughout the land. Im re- 
turn, they derive the benefit of the 
investment yield which meets the rate 
of interest assumed in calculating 
premium charges and provides funds 
for policy dividends. It is self-evident 
that the fundamental concern of pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries is 
not alone in the safety of the prin- 
cipal invested by the companies but 
immediately in the interest earned 
thereon since such earnings directly 
affect the net cost of their insurance.” 

Speaking of mortgages as one me- 
dium of investment, the speaker said: 
“Five years ago, at the end of 1931, 
life insurance investments in real 
estate mortgages were the largest on 
record—the 49-company total being 
over $7,000,000,000. The five-year net 
increase in their real estate holdings 
since that time is approximately $1,- 
500,000, just about one-fifth the total 
mortgages five years ago. Moreover, 
although rea] estate, at present, rep- 
resents a somewhat larger proportion 
of life insurance assets than at any 
other time during the past thirty 
years, it still occupies a relatively 
minor place in the whole investment.” 

Concerning policy loans, Mr. Cox 
stated that although such loans are 
classed as investments, they are not 
sought by the companies, but arise 
from the contractual rights of the 
policyholders to borrow on their poli- 
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cies, and represent offsets against 
policy reserves. During the first three 
years of the depression the rapid 
rise of policy loans increased the 
ratio of total assets from 13.3 per 
cent to 17.9. Since the end of 1932, 
however, there has been a gradual 
decline so that the amount of $3,- 
000,000,000 of policy loans now out- 
standing with 49 companies repre- 
sents 13.4 per cent of assets, and this 
class of assets must be regarded, said 
Mr. Cox, as having returned to its 
normal proportion. 





Production 





Agency System Essential 
To Quality Business 

The agency system as an example 
of American foresight was empha- 
sized by Seaborn T. Whatley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life at the 
Life Presidents’ convention last week 
in New York. In addition to sound 
management, the agency system, said 
Mr. Whatley, has been a factor in 
raising life insurance to the position 
it now occupies in the economic life 
of the American people. 

“There is little essential difference,” 
said the speaker, “between the life 
insurance companies on this continent 
and those in other countries except 
for the existence of the agency sys- 
tem. And yet 75 per cent of the 
world’s life insurance is in force in 
the United States and Canada. This 
amazing difference in the public ac- 
ceptance of life insurance here and 
abroad can be attributed only to the 
effectiveness of the agency system. 

“Those of us who have sold life 
insurance policies know why this is 
true. We know people seldom buy life 
insurance. They will buy almost 
everything else under the sun—auto- 
mobiles, houses, radios, stocks, fur- 
niture, jewelry—but not life insur- 
ance. Life insurance involves self- 
denial—and self-denial must be sold. 

“One of the principal factors en- 
tering into the quality of business 
is its persistency. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that it is possible to 
rate the persistency of a business 
with a high degree of accuracy at 
the time it is written, and it also 
seems to have been demonstrated that 
the key to the problem is the caliber 
of the agent writing the business. 
High-type agents almost automati- 
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cally submit persistent business. As 
in the question of underwriting, this 
is probably due to the fact that the 
natural contacts of these agents are 
among stable and successful people. 

“Other factors which might be in- 
cluded in a discussion of quality 
business are the size of the average 
policy and the collection frequency. 
Obviously, the same class of people 
who constitute the best risks from an 
underwriting and persistency stand- 
point are most apt to provide a lower 
collection frequency and a relatively 
higher average-sized policy. 

“From all standpoints, therefore, it 
would seem that if in the future we 
are to stress the quality of business 
produced as well as the quantity, we 
must do something about the prob- 
lem of inducting more high-type 
agents into the business.” 


Underwriting 


Successful Underwriter 
Not Narrow-Minded 


“The man who would be successful 
in business does not neglect the hu- 
man obligations of sympathy, cour- 
tesy, and fellowship,” said A. J. Mc- 
Andless, executive vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life, in a recent 
bulletin to field men. “Business itself 
is simply the utilitarian phase of 
natural social intercourse.” 

Applying this theory to the life 
underwriting profession, Mr. Mc- 
Andless went on to say: “Human in- 
terests, sometimes apparently trivial, 
are nevertheless important. Life un- 
derwriting is based upon mutual in- 
terests. The underwriter’s relation to 
the public is personal and intimate. 
Success in the profession depends 
upon meeting people individually and 
on common ground. 

“The successful underwriter seeks 
to cultivate the graces and arts of 
gentility and a wide variety of in- 
terests in the things other men think, 
say, and do. He does not depart- 
mentalize his own career, rejecting 
all matters that do not strictly con- 
cern his business. Instead, with no 
loss of dignity, he makes himself 
agreeable in every situation, to the 
end that he may thus establish the 
common grounds of sympathetic, 
courteous sincerity. A business trans- 
action, so effected, bestows honor as 
well as profit.” 


Medical 





Death Rate Estimated as 
Higher for 1936 


The combined mortality of forty- 
eight companies, having outstanding 
85.9 per cent of the policies of all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies, indicates that out of each 
100,000 policyholders 824.5 will have 
died during 1936, as against 821.8 
in 1935, according to Dr. Eugene F. 
Russell, medical director of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, who addressed 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Fresidents at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on December 4. 

This means an increase of 2.7 per- 
sons out of each 100,000 as compared 
with 1935, or an increase in the in- 
surance death rate of three-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

“Of the twenty-one specific causes 
into which our insurance experience 
is divided,” said Dr. Russell, “four- 
teen showed decreases as compared 
with 1935 and seven showed increases. 
* * * Of the chronic infectious 
diseases, the two that most concern 
us are tuberculosis and syphilis. This 
year there was a decrease in tubercu- 
losis deaths of 6.1 per cent to a rate 
of 46.4 per 100,000. Unfertunately, 
this story does not apply to syphilis, 
which is twice as prevalent as tuber- 
culosis.” 

Pneumonia showed an increase in 
the death rate of 6.7 per cent to 68.8 
per 100,000, the highest death rate 
from this cause since 1929. Despite 
the close relationship between pneu- 
monia and influenza, deaths from 
influenza decreased to 12.9 per 100,- 
000, a drop of 2.3 per cent. 

The so-called degenerative diseases, 
which include heart disease, cerebral 
hemorrhage, and Bright’s disease, ac- 
count for almost one-third of all 
deaths among policyholders, said the 
speaker, the combined rate being 
271.8 per 100,000, an increase of 7 per 
cent over last year. Cancer, though 
still ranking second in importance 
as a cause of death, shows a slight 
increase. This year 91.5 deaths from 
cancer will have occurred among 
100,000 policyholders, as compared 
with 93.1 deaths last year. Ten years 
ago the figure was 71.1 per 100,000. 

Organic diseases of the heart, said 
Dr. Russell, caused the greater part 
of the deaths in the degenerative 
disease group, taking 160.8 out of 
each 100,000 insured lives. Cerebral 
hemorrhage shows an increase over 
last year of 3.6 per cent to a death 
rate of 60.1 per 100,000 insured, while 
Bright’s disease decreased 1.2 per 
cent to 50.9. 
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Verdict: 


Grace Period of Life Policies 


NCE a life insurance policy 
O has been issued, constant ef- 
forts are made and circum- 
stances arranged so that, with a 
minimum of effort, the assured may 
continue that policy in force by the 
payment of the premiums required. 
To assist to accomplish this worthy 
result, the Legislatures of the var- 
ious States have generally provided 
in the statutes affecting insurance 
that a specific period of grace for 
the payment of premiums must ex- 
pire before the policy will be lapsed. 
Generally, the incorporation of 
such a provision in the policy of life 
insurance is mandatory under the 
statutory enactment. In New York 
the provisions covering these condi- 
tions are found in sub-division 1 of 
section 101 of the Insurance Law, 
which reads as follows: 

“A provision that the insured is 
entitled to a grace either of thirty 
days or of one month within which 
the payment of any premium after 
the first year may be made, subject 
at the option of the company to any 
interest charge not in excess of six 
per centum per annum for the 
number of days of grace elapsing 
before the payment of the pre- 
mium, during which period of grace 
the policy shall continue in full 
force, but in case the policy be- 
comes a claim during the said 
period of grace before the overdue 
premium or the deferred premiums 
of the current policy year if any 
are paid, the amount of such pre- 
miums, with interest on any over- 
due premium, may be deducted 
from any amount payable under 
the policy .in settlement.” 

Standing by itself with the ordi- 
nary policy of straight life insurance, 
no great difficulty is encountered in 
determining the respective rights of 
the parties to the contract where 
non-payment of a premium has 
been established. When, however, the 
policy of insurance has incorporated 
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therein other conditions such as a 
total and permanent disability feature 
coupled with a waiver of the premium, 
because of such total and permanent 
disability, complex questions arise 
which can only be settled by judicial 
determination. 

Such a problem arose in Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company v. 
Marshall, 29 Fed (2d) 977. In this 
case, James Marshall, the beneficiary 
of a policy issued on the life of his 
son, Arthur P. Marshall, Jr., sued 
to recover the face amount of the 
policy, which was dated October 14, 
1925. Annual premiums were due on 
October 14th of each year thereafter. 
A grace period of one month within 
which premiums after the first might 
be paid was incorporated into the 
policy. 

On October 14, 1926, the second 
premium became due and remained 
unpaid during the grace period. On 
November 29, 1926, the assured died 
following an operation for appen- 
dicitis, on November 16, 1926. The 
company refused payment on the 
ground that the policy had lapsed 
by non-payment of the second annual 
premium. 

Plaintiff had judgment in a lower 
court on the theory that prior to the 
expiration of the grace period, the 
assured became permanently and 
totally disabled and, hence, the sec- 
ond annual premium did not have 
to be paid. 

The assured lived alone on a farm 
in North Dakota, about three miles 
from the home of his father and 
mother. On the farm he kept horses, 
cows, hogs and poultry. He came to 
his father’s home on November 16th, 
and in the afternoon of the same 
day was operated upon for appen- 
dicitis. 


From the conditions which the 
doctors found during the operation, 
they were of the opinion that the de- 
ceased had suffered from appendi- 
citis for several days prior to No- 
vember 16th, because they testified 
that his appendix had already burst 
and he was suffering from peritonitis, 
The doctors further testified that 
such condition would have prevented 
the deceased from performing the 
ordinary duties necessary in caring 
for his farm and stock. The father 
testified on the trial that the de- 
ceased was a careful and industrious 
farmer, and that when he visited the 
farm on November 16th he found 
that the stock had not been fed for 
several days, the water tank dry and 
the house in disorder. 

The question presented to the 
Court was: Did the mere fact that 
the insured became totally and per- 
manently disabled during the grace 
period require a waiver, under the 
provisions of the policy, of the pay- 
ment of the premium due October 14, 
1926? It was provided in the policy 
that if the insured, while the policy 
is in full force and effect, and with- 
out default in the payment of pre- 
miums, “shall become totally and 
permanently disabled, as hereinafter 
provided, and shall furnish satisfac- 
tory proof thereof, the Company will 
waive the payment of premiums 
thereafter becoming due. * * * Sec- 
ond: Upon the receipt of due proof 
of total and permanent disabilities 
as above defined, the Company will 
waive the payment of all premiums 
thereafter becoming due.” Did the 
waiver begin with the proof of dis- 
ability or at the time of disability? 
The Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower 
Court and answered as follows: 

“However much the legal mind 

may differ as to the meaning of 
these provisions, the ordinary lay- 
man would construe them to mean 
that, in the event he became dis- 
abled before his premium fell due, 
his insurance would be continued 
until his disability was removed or 
until his death. That is the natural 
and reasonable construction to 
placed upon the language used in 
this policy. Any other construction, 
to my mind, would be contrary to 
the full purpose of the contract 
and deprive the insured of one of 
the principal benefits of his policy. 
The right of the insured to have 
his premiums discontinued during 
disability is one that he had paid 
for. To make its operation depend 
upon the time of proof of disabil- 
ity, and not upon the time of dis- 
ability itself, which was the real 
thing that he was protecting him- 
self against, renders the provision 
of the policy under construction 
inoperative and the right of no 
value. 


“If the insured had died during 
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the grace period of his policy, with- 
out the payment of the premium 
which fell due October 14th, no 
question would be raised as to the 
right of his beneficiary to recover. 
Why should a different rule be ap- 
plied when a disability during the 
grace period is sustained which 
renders him totally and perma- 
nently disabled? To give the in- 
sured the full benefit of his policy, 
and carry out the intention which 
was doubtless in the minds of the 
contracting parties when the policy 
was written, his policy should noi 
be allowed to forfeit where his 
disability occurs during the grace 
period of his policy and continues 
until his death. Any other con- 
struction would be a harsh one and 
deprive him of a right for which 
he had paid the insurance com- 
pany, and which he could only 
enjoy by employing in advance 
some agent to protect for him. 
Why so construe this disability 
clause in insurance policies as to 
make it worthless in many cases? 
Death benefits are good for thir- 
teen months, and are fixed as of 
the date of death. Why should 
not the disability benefits be good 
for the same length of time, and 
begin as of the date of the disa- 
bility? This is not an unreason- 
able and strained construction, and 
would be more in keeping, per- 
haps, with the representations made 
at the time of writing the insurance 
policy. The same measure of pro- 
tection should be extended to the 
insured during the thirteenth month 
that he admittedly has during the 
other twelve months. 


Right to Protection 


“Courts taking a different view 
have unconsciously, in my opinion, 
been influenced by the belief that 
the insured did not, if he had lived, 
intend to continue the insurance. 
But this should not in any way 
determine the construction to be 
placed upon these doubtful pro- 
visions, for the right to protection 
in case of disability has been paid 
for for the same length of time 
allowed in case of death. So long 
as the insured was in good stand- 
ing, and he became disabled, under 
the provisions of his policy he ‘had 
a right to protection. 

“A construction making the dis- 
ability benefits to begin as of the 
time of proof might be all right 
where such benefits are sought 
while the insured is living; but a 
disability provision such as the one 
to be construed here, where the 
disability occurs near the due date 
of the premium and continues until 
death, is made worthless by hold- 
ing the proof of disability and not 
the disability itself makes it opera- 
tive. Such a construction is harsh 
and unreasonable and ought not to 
be adopted if the language used is 
susceptible of one more favorable 
to the insured. 

“It is next insisted that the due 
date of the premium was October 
14th, and that after that time it 
was past due. An obligation is due 
during the entire period during 
which it may be paid, whether 
that period extends over one day, 


three days, or thirty days. The 
premium was not really due, in the 

sense that the failure to pay it 
would result in a forfeiture of the 
policy, until the grace period had 
expired.” 

While the language of the Court 
would seem all inclusive, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
felt that different language in a 
policy should result in a different 
conclusion. 


Case in Point 


In Bergholm v. Peoria Life Insur- 
ance Company, 284 U.S. 489, the 
Court affirmed a reversal by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of a judg- 
ment for the plaintiff in the Circuit 
Court. The action was to recover 
the face amount of a policy and speci- 
fied disability benefits on the life 
of Carl Oscar Bergholm. 

In the policy under review, premi- 
ums were paid quarterly, with a grace 
period of one month. In case of total 
and permanent disablement, there 
was a provision for the payment of 
monthly income. The language cover- 
ing the conditions for the payment of 
this income was as follows: 


“Upon receipt by the Company 
of satisfactory proof that the In- 
sured is totally and permanently 
disabled as hereinafter defined the 
Company will 

“1. Pay for the Insured all pre- 
miums becoming due hereon after 
the receipt of such proof and dur- 
ing the continuance of the total 
and permanent disability of the 
Insured and will also 

“2. Pay to the Insured a Monthly 
Income for life of 1% of this Policy; 
The first payment of such income 
to be paid immediately upon re- 
ceipt of such proof... 

“3. ... To entitle the Insured to 
the above Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability Benefits this policy at the 
time of making claim for such bene- 
fits must be in full force and all 
premiums becoming due prior to 


the time of making claim must 

have been duly paid... .” 

The Supreme Court, in reviewing 
the record, stated that there was evi- 
dence contained therein from which it 
could be found that the insured was 
totally and permanently disabled 
from a time when the premiums first 
became in arrears. This condition 
continued until the death of the in- 
sured, but no proof of that fact was 
furnished to the company. To obtain 
recovery, plaintiff relied upon Min- 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Marshall. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, disposed of that contention as 
follows: 


“The pertinent provisions of the 
policy there, however, differ from 
those found in the policy here under 
consideration. There the policy 
provided that if the insured, while 
the policy is in force and before 
default in payment of premiums, 
‘shall become totally and perma- 
nently disabled . . . and shall fur- 
nish satisfactory proof thereof, the 
Company will waive the payment 
of premiums. thereafter becoming 
due,’ and that ‘upon the receipt 
of due proof of total and perma- 
nent disabilities . . . the Company 
will waive the payment of all pre- 
miums thereafter becoming due.’ 
The court held that the waiver took 
effect at the time of the disability, 
and did not depend upon the time 
when proof thereof was furnished. 

“We do not need to controvert this 
construction of the words quoted, 
or question the soundness of the 
view of the court that the existence 
of the disability before the premium 
became in arrears, standing alone, 
was enough to create the waiver. 
In that view, the obligation to fur- 
nish proof was no part of the con- 
dition precedent to the waiver; but 
such proof might be furnished 
within a reasonable time thereafter. 
Here the obligation of the company 
does not rest upon the existence 
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Call on Night Workers 
During Day 

Night workers, as has been pointed 
out in these columns before, represent 
a sizable proportion of the earning 
population of every city and, in spite 
of the fact that some agents depend 
upon such prospects for considerable 
of their business, the group as a whole 
probably is contacted less than any 
other by life insurance salesmen. The 
majority of agents find more than 
enough night work in following up 
home calls and servicing work among 
their regular clientele and would pre- 
fer less rather than more after office 
hours duties. 

Very well, then, call on the night 
workers in the daytime. Establish con- 
tact with the good prospects among 
those who earn their living between 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Make appoint- 
ments to see them between eight and 
ten in the morning and during the late 
afternoon hours. The early morning 
call, at their homes, will correspond 
exactly with the evening calls you are 
now making and there is no good rea- 
son why the after breakfast, or 6 p. m. 
call, should not find the prospect in a 
rested and congenial frame of mind. 

William L. Boyce, New York gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has estimated that there are ap- 
proximately a half a million night 
workers in New York City. Other 
cities will afford proportionately nu- 
merous men and women wage earners 
in a position to buy insurance protec- 
tion. Drop in on them either on your 
way to or from work. 


Mopping Up With The 
Lapsed Policy 


There is perhaps no better approach 
to a reinstatement call than the re- 


quest for a lapsed policy. The erst- 
while policyholder will in most cases 
have a very guilty feeling about the 
cancellation of the protection he once 
owned and when he asks, as he nearly 
always will, why the agent wants the 
worthless policy he is asking for a 
sales talk that carries a powerful and 
automatic punch. The agent merely 
explains that the policy, being without 
value, might cause a lot of confusion 
and heart ache to dependents if the 
old policyholder should die and leave 
the papers about the house. “Your 
wife,” he would have to say, “might 
readily conclude that she was entitled 
to the face amount of this old policy 
—$10,000—and, it often happens, she 
might even engage counsel in a vain 
effort to collect on it.” That $10,000 
is made to sound exactly like ten 
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Prospecting 


grand thrown away and many a re- 
instated contract has followed with 
very little further sales effort. It is 
always worth the time involved to call 
for the lapsed policy. 


Getting Business From The 


Business Club 


It should go without saying that 
every life insurance agent owes it to 
himself to be active in civic affairs 
and to belong to as many clubs as he 
is qualified for and has time for. 
Especially the various luncheon and 
business clubs of his community. There 
are a few agents who like to make 
the job of prospecting and selling as 
hard as possible and who still manage 
to do business by avoiding their 
friends and relatives, but the majority 
like the paved road of friendships in 
their sales work. 

The luncheon club, the aggregation 
of business men who get together for 
the purpose of learning to know one 
another better, will develop not only 
new business but new centers of in- 
fluence and the life agent should have 
no hesitancy about endeavoring to sell 
his product to his fellow members. It 
should be remembered that his fellow 








"THEY WON'T COME INTO 
THE OFFICE" 


In every well-regulated agency today 
the newcomer is given a course of train- 
ing. But still there are many agents ap- 
pointed, in small towns and rural districts, 
who, because of distance from the agency 
office, must start without that training. 
If they've had no experience with selling 
anything by mail, they are apt to think 
that circularizing, without follow-up, will 
bring business to them. It doesn't! 

For twenty-five years on the wall in the 
Agents’ room of our New Hampshire 
general agent has hung a sign which 
reads, "They Won't Come Into the Of- 
fice." The sign hasn't been needed this 
many a year, and so its truthful declara- 
tion has inoffensively. remained. 

Not any of the current national adver- 
tising nor direct mail advertising, nor 
other type of advertising, has availed to 
make "them" “come into the office.” 
They must be gone after, in every place 
where needers of life insurance can be 
found. And he is the most successful in 
going after them who first makes an in- 
telligent, extremely careful survey of men 
and women who deserve to be called 
prospects. 

In brief and again, "They Won't Come 
Into the Office!"—Penn Mutual Magazine 


club members are also in business and 
that they joined the club more for the 
good of their own businesses than for 
the social contacts afforded. 

The life insurance man should be 
especially active in such an organiza- 
tion because his services are in the 
nature of partial public service. His 
knowledge is specialized and often he 
will be able to address the members in 
a purely educational vein, to the mu- 
tual advantage of himself and his fel- 
lows. Of course, the life insurance 
man should use discretion in his 
solicitations. His first task will be to 
become thoroughly acquainted with his 
associates and to make as many friend- 
ships as possible. Then he should re- 
member always that he was a business 
man before he became a club member. 
This matter of leaning over backward 
is just a little too common. If any 
leaning is necessary, it should be for- 
ward. 


How to Plan Next 
Year’s Work 


Practical pointers on how to pro- 
duce profitable policy applications 
were given to the members of the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
by Harry Phillips, Jr., an agent in the 
Engelman Agency for the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York City, at a recent 
luncheon meeting. 

In analyzing “Planned Selling” he 
broke his talk into two major parts: 
Life insurance agents’ objectives as 
business men, and secondly, planning 
the actual sale. In stressing the need 
for planning the sale prior to the ac- 
tual contact with the prospect he 
pointed out that every other business 
plans ahead. 

“Let’s consider that this is the last 
week in December,” he said. “Make 
up your mind now that 1937 is going 
to be the best year you have ever had. 
And also make up your mind as to 
how much money you will make in 
1937. It is all a case of setting your 
sights. And don’t aim too low. Pre 
suming that that agent earn an aver- 
age of $10 per $1,000 of new business 
it is apparent that you have got to 
produce $500,000 to earn $5,000 in 
first year’s premiums. I know that is 
far above the average earnings of 
life insurance agents. But you have 
got to be good underwriters to get 
anywhere.” 

He then outlined briefly the number 
of different kinds of applications an 
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agent probably will need to produce 
$500,000 a year. 

Continuing, he said: “Keep your 
quota card on the wall of your office 
and check on it every day. Put your- 
self on the spot to do a good job. Know 
what you are doing and intend to do 
every minute of the day. Be organ- 
ized to do a good job every day. Make 
your renewals the hidden profits of 
your business. Personally, I believe 
that if the general agents had started 
two-apps-a-week clubs instead of an 
app-a-week clubs we would all do a 
Jot more business.” 


Plan to Make Old Stuff 
Sound Like New 


Other suggestions Harry Phillips 
gave to the St. Louis producers were: 
Get some system to make old stuff look 
new, keep the policy date, beneficiary 
settlement, etc., of every case you write 
with you all the time (he constantly 
carries such a record of his own 
cases); build up personal prestige by 
participating in various community 
affairs, such as community chest 
drives, ete.; pay bills promptly, read 
the trade papers of your former busi- 
ness so that you can talk the language 
of your prospects; watch birthdays 
for age changes; keep a complete rec- 
ord of your earnings, and write some 
son and father as well as father and 
son insurance. 

“I happen to be a bug on planning,” 
he confessed. “I think it is very im- 
portant for a successful life under- 
writer. Planning makes your work 
more effective. 

“Don’t forget there are lots of fel- 
lows who don’t know how much they 
can afford to spend for life insurance, 
and that most men don’t know what 
they want to do. Many, many per- 
sons live on their entire income 
whether it be $3,000, $5,000 or $20,000 
per year and will continue to do 
no matter how much their income in- 
creases. 

“I believe in creating an obliga- 
tion first and teach the prospect how 
to pay for it later. I know that the 
economics departments of Yale and 
Harvard don’t teach that theory, but 
I firmly believe in it. 

“Most persons can see an uptrend 
to their income at present. Take ad- 
vantage of that fact. Don’t let birds 
tell you what they can do. They 
haven’t ideas themselves. 








THE BEST TIME FOR 
THE INTERVIEW 


The best time to interview a prospect 
is immediately after he has had lunch, in 
the opinion of several topnotch leaders. 
They claim that he is in a more receptive 
mood when he has been away from busi- 
ness cares for an hour, and that he would 
rather listen than plunge right back into 
his work before he has digested his food. 

The second best hour of the day to see 
prospects at their business is about 3:30 
p.m., because an executive often tires 
after several hours of close application 
and welcomes some opportunity to re- 
lax in conversation at that time. Sales 
psychologists say, however, that a man 
will not favor any proposition if he is 
hungry, except one which will gratify his 
appetite.—Bankers Life "Onward" 








“Planning is a hard job, but I think 
it is half the battle.” 

In conclusion he suggested that life 
underwriters should steal a page from 
the code of the stage directors of the 
big Broadway productions and make 
every interview “opening night,” just 
as stage performers are expected to 
make each successive show opening 
night. 


Essential to Successful 


Closing 


The following are the essential fac- 
tors in any sale of life insurance as 
outlined in a recent issue of the 
Northwestern National News: 

“In a successful closing attempt you 
must have the offensive position in the 
interview—not the defensive. If you 
let the prospect make issues out of 
your recommendation—your rate, your 
cash values, your dividends—he will 
make you defend your proposition and 
keep you on the defensive. The real 
issue of the sale is the prospect’s situa- 
tion —his unprotected family, his 
present inadequate insurance, his fail- 
ure to provide for necessities for his 
family or for his own old age. When 
you attack these real issues, you place 
the prospect on the defensive while 
you hold the offense. 

“In a successful closing attempt, the 
situation you present to your prospect 
must be a necessary and urgent one. 
In the closing interviews, needs must 
be portrayed in terms of necessities. 
It is not enough to show your prospect 
that he ‘needs some life insurance,’ or 
that it would be ‘a nice thing’ to own 
the policy you recommend. He must 
be brought face to face with the real- 


ization that he has not provided for 
himself or his family the necessities 
they will need when income stops. 
Here is where your interview must 
develop power, for it takes power to 
make adequate protection urgent. 

“In a successful closing attempt the 
prospect must have confidence in you 
and your ability to handle properly 
this urgent problem of his. Of the 
many ways of building confidence in 
yourself, two stand out: First, dwell 
on the prospect and his situation—not 
on what you would like to sell him; 
and second, be prepared to meet any 
reasonable question he may ask you 
about your life insurance. In the lat- 
ter requirement of confidence build- 
ing, you have stalwart help in your 
book of Illustrations and your various 
forms on Planning for Security. 

“In a successful closing attempt the 
prospect must understand fully and 
clearly what it is he is expected to 
buy. Men will not buy a ‘pig in a 
poke.’ The expression means a pig in 
a bag or sack. With your book of 
Illustrations and your forms on Plan- 
ning for Security, you have not a ‘pig 
in a poke’ but a ‘bag of tricks’ for 
providing a crystal-clear statement of 
your proposition to the most exacting 
prospect. 

“In a successful closing attempt the 
salesman should be armed with re- 
serve ammunition. The ‘hot’ closer is 
careful always to carry with him some 
added fact, some additional benefit, 
some extra selling point that he mar- 
shals into use when the battle starts 
to swing his way. Many a sale—near- 
ly won—has been lost because the 
salesman failed to prepare such re- 
serve selling points to swing in at the 
critical moment when such points 
would act to put to rout the prospect’s 
few remaining doubts. 

“In a successful closing attempt the 
salesman must be confident — must 
know in his heart—that he is going 
to close. The confidence that you are 
going to close injects into the inter- 
view many subtle differences of inflec- 
tion, of attitude, and of response. 
Moreover, your confidence is the only 
element at work in the interview to 
combat the prospect’s lack of con- 
fidence in the future, in business con- 
ditions, or in politics. Know you will 
succeed; then assume from start to 
finish that your job is simply to show 
the prospect what action he must take 
and will take.” 


Sell the interview to the prospect by 
getting YOUR picture of life insur- 
ance in front of the prospect before 
he gets HIS picture in front of you— 
make him think of what you can do 
FOR him, instead of what you are 
trying to do TO him.—The “Echo.” 
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and 19 years at age 60. 


years at ages 10 to 60, inclusive. 


18 years at age 60. 


at age 60, $30.11. 


$1.44. 


Dividend at 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE 1937 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect in 1936. 
The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left with the company to accumulate at interest will be 3.5%, 
which is a continuation of the rate paid on policyholder's funds in 1936. 
Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 
at issue 25; 25 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45; 2! years at age 55 


Under the same option the 20 Payment Life will become paid up in 16 


Under the same option the Ordinary Life policy will mature as an en- 
dowment in 39 years at age at issue 25; 34 years at age 35; 29 years at 
age 45; 24 years at age 55, and 22 years at age 60. The 20 Pay Life 
Policy under the same option will mature as an endowment in 34 years at 
age 25; 28 years at age 35; 22 years at age 45; 


Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $4.07; at age 45, $7.43; at age 50, $11.73; at age 55, $19.01 and 


At age 35 the average annual net cost of a 20 Pay Life Policy if sur- 
rendered at the end of 20 years will be a net payment in excess of cost of 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis (American 3°, Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE (ALSO FAMILY INCOME) 


Dividend at ——--——_—_-——_—-Age at Issue— - SN 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PEE «“eeeatesceseua _ 48 $23.14 -= = = 07 $37.10 $45.30 a - $72.13 
D ~ Seeetdoudtevesiceuotes 4.13 4.36 06 5.58 6.29 8.62 
D. aeéndvet~entasoeunuiecna 4.22 4.47 rt ° 5. 22 5.77 6.53 14 8.97 
D. Heededeetavebecwavees 4.31 4.58 4.92 5.38 5.97 6.78 7.83 9.31 
S| wake kirihh weekend bee 4.40 4.69 5.06 5.55 6.18 7.02 8.13 9.65 
D esepedbseeasesendwons 4.49 4.80 a 20 5.72 6.39 7.27 8.42 9.98 
Total dividends 15 yrs.. 72.34 78.00 7 94.38 105.80 120.61 139.24 163.96 
Total dividends 20 yvrs.. :102.37 111.11 121. "99 135.68 152.41 173.41 199.42 233.50 


WENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year "25 30 35 50 55 60 
WOME coc tccccecices $30.46 $33.17 $36.44 $40.51 $45.74 $52.71 $62.29 $75.90 
— arr 4.28 4.52 4.81 5.20 5.71 6.41 7.35 8.68 
SB eescssercectesseeeses 4.46 4.72 5.03 5.45 5.99 6.72 7.69 9.05 
D  seewddceecdicacdatiicas 4.64 4.92 5.26 5.70 6.27 7.03 8.04 9.43 
GS cecvrsesecesececoseces 4.83 5.13 5.49 5.96 6.57 7.36 8.39 9.81 
DS. eédeasenscecesensices 5.03 5.35 5.73 6.23 6.86 7.68 8.74 10.19 
Total dividends 15 yrs... 86.06 91.98 98.90 107.64 118.31 131.50 148.26 170.30 
Total dividends 20 yrs..127.76 136.94 147.56 160.61 176.17 194.95 218.14 248.06 


19 years at age 55, and 


-Age at Issue— ~— ~- 
4 5 








Equitable Life, N. Y. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York recently announced 
a number of policy changes. Effective 
immediately the age limit for Ordi- 
nary Life Policies has been lowered 
from age 15 to age 10, and the age 
limit for all forms of term insurance 
lowered from age 21 to age 15. 

Effective December 1st the company 
withdrew its single premium retire- 
ment annuity. As of the same date 
it issued a new single premium de- 
ferred annuity which will provide for 
an instalment return in the event of 
death before annuity payments have 
aggregated an amount equal to the 
single premium. This contract will 
have no cash values but will be par- 
ticipating. 

The company now requires the 
usual evidence of insurability from 
applicants for single premium life 
policies whether applied in connection 
with the purchase of annuities or not. 
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1937 Interest Rates 


The rate of interest payable in 1937 
on dividends left with the company 
to accumulate at interest under the 
dividend options of the companies re- 
porting to date for the new Life 
Agents Brief, 1937 edition, with a 
comparison of the rate of interest 
paid in 1936 on such funds is given 
below: 


1937 1936 

Aetna Life, Hartford, Connecticut 3.5% 3.5% 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, 

PRD scconcndansccuuace 3.6 4.0 
Great West Life, Winnipeg 

EE. saenecenestncts onseees 4.0 4.0 
Home Life. New York ......... 4.0 4.0 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts ........... 3.5 3.5 
Manhattan Life, New York..... 3.75* 3.75 
Mutual Benefit,- Newark, N. J... 3.5 3.75 
National Life, Montpelier, Véer- 

SNE ccesccvecensPecccccesss OD 3.8 
New England Mutual Life, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts ........... -75 3.75 
Northwestern Mutual- Life, Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin .......... 3.5 4.25 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 

i Dit, dtnkens es benteeaion 3.75 . 4.0 
State Mutual L fife, Worcester, 

BED sé ccedcenccessscqns gece 3.0 3.5 


*1986 rate comtinued until further notice. 


1937 Interest Rates 


Due to the prevailing low interest 
rates now available on trust fund 
types of investments many companies 
have been forced to reduce the inter- 
est rate on trust funds and settle. 
ment proceeds left in their care by 
policyholders under the _ various 
optional modes of settlement. The 
rate of interest allowed in 1937 on 
policy proceeds left with company 
under optional modes of settlement 
of the companies reporting to date 
for the Life Agents Brief, 1937 
Edition, with a comparison of the 
rate of interest allowed in 1936 on 
such funds is shown below: 


1937 1936 

% % 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn..... 3.5 3.5 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, 

TO 66s dnccensivewedeeies 6 4.0 
Country Life, Chicago, IIL..... 3.5 3.5 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa... 4.0 4.0 
Great West Life, Winnipeg, 

GN de cecncitcnceeutncvns 


4.0 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 4. 0 4.0 
Home Life, New York 4.0 4.0 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston, 

TO, scasecesedsbocegonsaccne Oe 3.75 
Manhattan Life, New York... .*3.75 3.75 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.. 3.75 4.0 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.. 3.5 3.8 
New England Mutual, Boston, 

Te. ccncesgnseseesrnegeseune 3.75 4.0 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwau- 

Rem, WO cccoccccsceuseseses 4.25 
am Mutual, Philadelphia, as 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 8-43. 5 43.75 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me.... 3.5 4.0 


+Funds subject to withdrawal 3.5% 
tFunds subject to withdrawal 3.00%. 
*1936 Rate continued until further notice. 


State Mutual, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., has 
announced that it will continue its 
present dividend scale for 1937. 

The rate of interest payable om 
dividends left to accumulate and om 
policy proceeds subject to withdrawal 
on demand will be 3 per cent during 
1937 and compares with 3.5 per cent 
paid in 1936. The rate of interest 
payable on non-withdrawable proceeds 
will be reduced from 3.7 per cent t 
3.5 per cent. 
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New York Life, New York 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has discontinued 
writing its Single Premium Retire- 
ment Annuity and its Immediate An- 
nuity with cash refund. Applications 
for these forms will not be accepted 
by the company after December 7th. 
The Annual Premium Retirement An- 
nuity and Immediate Annuity with 
instalment refund will be continued. 





Continental American, 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, has announced that it is now 
issuing standard insurance down to 
and including age 10, nearest birth- 
day, on the Endowment at age 85; 
Endowment at age 65, Adjustable Re- 
tirement Income Endowment at age 
55; Twenty Payment Endowment at 
age 85; and 10, 15, 20 and 30 year 
Endowment forms. 

The regular forms of policy will be 
issued containing the usual provisions 
and features including Extended 
Term Insurance, privilege to change 
to Endowment at age 85 with reduced 
premiums, Term Insurance Addition 
dividend options, etc. 

Neither Waiver of Premium nor 
Double Indemnity Provisions will be 
issued at ages under 15. 

The maximum amounts of insur- 
ance the company will issue for ages 
18 and under are graded from a 
maximum of $10,000 at age 10 to 
$60,000 at age 18. 

An attractive feature for children 
contained in all forms of Continental 
American policies, except the Endow- 
ment at age 85, is the Change of Plan 
provision providing that after two 
full years’ premiums have been paid 
the policy may be converted, without 
evidence of insurability, to a partici- 
pating Endowment at age 85 at a 
premium rate reduced below that re- 
quired for an Endowment at age 85 
at the original age of issue. 





New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HE 1937 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1936, 
although the total sum apportioned for dividends exceeds the distribution 
for 1936 by $500,000. 


The rate’ of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left to accumulate at interest is 3.75 per cent, and compares 
with 4.0 per cent paid in 1936. 


Under the 1937 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an Ordinary Life policy would become paid up in 26 years at 
age of issue 25; 24 years at age of issue 35; 22 years at age 45; 21 years 
at age 50. Under the same option, the 20 Payment Life Policy will become 
paid up in 15 years at ages 10 to 30, inclusive, and become paid up in 
16 years at ages 31 to 55, inclusive. 

Under the same option, an Ordinary Life Policy will mature as an en- 
dowment in 38 years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 28 years at age 45; 
and 25 years at age 50. The 20 Payment Life Policy under the same 
option will mature as an endowment in 30 years at age 25; 26 years at 





Dividend at 


Total dividends 20 yrs.. 


Total dividends 15 yrs.. 79.76 8 





age 35; 2! years at age 45; and 20 years at age 60. 


Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life Policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 years, 
will be $3.81; at age of 40, $4.90; at age 45, $7.16; at age 50, $11.63; 
at age 55, $18.84; and at age 60, $29.90. 


The age 35 net cost of the 20 Payment Life Policy, if surrendered at 
the end of 20 years, will be a cash payment in excess of cost of $1.78. 
1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis (American 3°% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 


End of Year 2 30 3 #40 445 #450 55 60 
ORS tae ord $20.70 323.50 $27.00 $31.70 $38.00 $46.60 $58.30 $74.60 
pce bepapeteerats. 4.61 4.89 5.27 5.85 634 651 6.92 8.60 
co ncaa dutaesschatalinks 4.73 5.02 5.45 6.08 647 6.71 7.32 9.05 
| Beearetsese eras 4.83 5.17 5.64 6.15 661 6.98 7.71 9.50 
i-i\.c ack ioutaeetncaeen) 4.95 5.29 5.76 6.33 677 7.19 810 9.94 
celia eb aril enti 5.04 5.45 5.89 6.43 6.93 7.41 8.50 10.49 
Total dividends 15 yrs... 81.80 87.58 95.01 104.45 118.37 133.58 157.93 192.79 


-115.35 124.20 136.19 d52.62 175.43 201.30 237.97 286.92 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


Dividend at __ —Are at Issue——_———— -—~ 

End of Year 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
POE onciccsdvasas $21.40 $24.60 $28.80 $34.50 $42.60 $54.80 $74.90 $113.90 
D cectentesascwseacones 443 4.64 4.93 5.33 5.93 6.46 6.73 7.36 
E 6aseusseendeeseeneees 4.55 4.80 5.12 5.58 6.26 6.73 17.16 8.20 
D wecsctorerntévendvanes 4.68 4.94 5.31 5.83 6.42 7.01 17.68 9.04 
] ccccecccvesevsvcneves 4.80 5.09 5.48 6.01 6.69 7.33 8.14 9.88 
D kencseteseerasecune ss 4.90 5.23 5.69 6.21 6.89 7.64 8.61 10.74 


6.86 


——Age at Issue——_——___ 


94.39 104.46 118.08 138.20 164.21 








Total dividends 20 yrs..114.34 124.99 137.25 154.23 177.86 210.77 . *113.97 
*Total dividends 10 years. 
Lafayette Life dividual policy will be somewhat 


The Lafayette Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lafayette, Ind., has an- 
nounced that it will continue its pres- 
ent dividend scale for 1937. 

The rate of interest payable in 
1937 on dividends left with the com- 
pany to accumulate at interest will 
be 4.0 per cent. The rate of interest 
payable on policy proceeds left with 
the company under optional modes 
of settlement will also be 4.0 per cent 
in 1937 which was the rate allowed 
in 1936. 





Great West Life, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


The Great West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, Manitoba, re- 
cently announced the continuation of 
its present dividend scale. In most 
cases, this will mean that, because of 
the policy duration being one year 
greater, dividends allotted to the in- 


larger than those allotted at the last 
anniversary date. The company will 
also continue to pay interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent on accumulated 
dividend funds and on policy proceeds. 





Guardian Life of America 


Although the actual declaration of 
dividends and excess interest for the 
calendar year 1937 will not be of- 
ficially announced until adopted at the 
next meeting of the Board, the Direc- 
tors of the Guardian Life at their 
recent meeting concluded that a con- 
tinuation of the 1936 dividend scale 
and of the interest rate of 4% on 
funds on deposit was justified. 





Retain Scale 
The following companies have re- 
tained their present dividend scale: 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati; Fidelity 
Union, Texas; General American, 
Vanworth, Ohio. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The twenty-second annual meeting of agencies of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in the New England, Middle and 
South Atlantic states will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York on January 4-5. 

The Kansas National Life Insurance Association is being 
organized at Kansas City, Kansas. Preliminary depart- 
mental filings have been completed and the organization, 
to operate in large part as a fraternal, will be on the stipu- 
lated premium basis in its early stages at least. 

The Fidelity Group Insurance Co. of Dallas, Tex., has 
filed a charter amendment changing the corporate name 
to Consolidated Life Insurance Co. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, has opened a 
new branch at Kirkland Lake, Ont., under the management 
of H. W. Hare, formerly district manager for the company 
at Kincardine, Ont. 

E. A. Roberts, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, successfully carried through St. 
Paul’s community chest campaign, raising $738,000 or 
about $3,000 more than the goal sought. 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines is getting its 
Christmas bonus campaign under way. Under the rules 
each agent will get a bonus of $1 per $1,000 of new life 
business if he attains his quota and $2 per $1,000 if his 
business is in excess of his quota. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The following changes have been made in the field per- 
sonel of the Western and Southern Life of Cincinnati: E. L. 
Wiegman, formerly superintendent at Akron, Ohio, has 
been promoted to manager at Beaver Falls, Penna., suc- 
ceeding Manager L. J. Hickey, who has been transferred as 
manager to Cleveland, South Ohio. E. A. Ortenburg, for- 
merly superintendent at Detroit, East, has been promoted 
to manager at Piqua, Ohio, succeeding Manager J. T. 
Moore, who has been transferred as manager to Columbus, 
North Ohio. 

After thirty-five years in the life insurance business, 
William Wallace, supervisor of field service of the Con- 
federation Life Association, Toronto, retired December 1. 
He continues as chairman of the working committee of 
the Life Insurance Institutional Advertising, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion at Toronto. 

Harry J. Spencer has been appointed agency supervisor 
for the Penn Mutual Life, with headquarters in Charlotte, 
N. C. He is president of the Charlotte Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and a past president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of that city. 

Hill Montague, Jr., has been elected secretary of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, effective December 1. He 
succeeds Philip St. George Cooke, who retired as of the 
same date. 

Promotion of Mrs. Jennie D. Randle to district manager 
in Mobile, Ala., was announced by Dr. J. O. Segura, vice- 
president and agency director of the Lamar Life of Jack- 
son, Miss. She is the only woman district manager or gen- 
eral agent with the Lamar Life. 

Leo J. Chevalier has been appointed manager at St. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIC} 


Jerome, Quebec, for the Metropolitan Life after three and 
a half years as agency supervisor for the company for the 
Quebec and Maritime districts. J. Alfred Trenblay has 
been appointed manager of the Chicoutimi, Que., district, 












AS I LIVE|» 





OMEONE, it might have been Ring Lardner in 
his volume: “How to Write Short Stories,” ex- 
pressed a preference for the story opening with a 
lot of positive action. As: “A scream rang out in 
the wintry night, the blast of an automatic roared 
through the lonely house and the body of Leffing- 
well crashed down the darkened stairs.” Which is 
as good a method as any, if an author is deter- 
mined to write blood and thunder thrillers. Might 
as well get along with the theme by killing off some 
of the minor characters right away. I am, how- 
ever, somewhat disappointed to see my favorite 
short story writer, who happens to be my daughter 
Ruth, drifting over to this school of story tellers. 
Her earlier works, such as “An Untidy Little Girl,” 
and others, impressed me as much more cheerful and 
wholesome than the latest and until now unpub- 
lished story. It is titled, simply, “A Mystery,” and 
opens with: “One day as Dick and May were walk- 
ing along they heard a shot. They ran to the place 
where they heard the shot. To their surprise they 
saw a gun and the body of a man. May screamed, 
as all girls would, and a policeman appeared on the 
scene.” I don’t want to give too much of the story 
away before the Hollywood buyers have an oppor- 
tunity to bid on it, but I might say that Dick was 
a bit more discerning than the policeman and he 
happened to remember that the only avenue of 
escape for the killer would have been through a 
swamp, so he tracked the quarry. The story con- 
cludes: “Then there were mud prints. He followed 
them to a house. Then he ran to a policeman and 
when the policeman reached the house the killer con- 
fessed. So the mystery was solved.” I blamed the 
radio influence for this style change... They have 
entirely too many killings, too much strife and blood- 
shed on the air. Even Jack Benny recently has gone 
Western on us and every bite of oatmeal reminds 
us that Bobby Benson and his pals lead a life of 
conquest and danger. But, what to do about it? 
~ * ~ 
HEN I was very young I had to bootleg my 
Diamond Dick and Merriwell, and kindred 
other thrillers. Most of them were read in the barn 
and the buggy seat never covered fewer than a half 
a dozen volumes. Now that I am old, the pendulum 
has swung the other way and the tyranny of the 
modern child has me in a spot where I must listen 
to dramatizations of the same plots over the radio, 
like it or not. For a time I considered putting my 
foot down, feeling certain that I could win out with 
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mNEWS 


D THE FIELD 


W. B. Arthur, Jr., branch manager of the Sun Life of 
Canada at Columbus, Ohio, has been transferred to Prov- 
idence, R. I., D. C. Carver of Charleston, W. Va., suc- 
ceeds him at Columbus. 


J E| By Frank Ellington 











the aid of a real determination, time control and 
sticktoitiveness. Mature reflection, however, led me 
to a compromise. After all, I remember that I used 
to have very definite ideas about the moral hazard 
or values of the banned fiction of my day. I used 
to argue that the hero invariably was a person of 
upright character whose every deed might well be 
emulated by one and all and that the villains never 
escaped their just deserts in the end. They might 
be allowed to escape, by the skin of their teeth, from 
situations in various continued issues, but the 
readers to a man and a boy knew full well that they 
were living on borrowed time and that they would 
be cornered in a lonely canyon about the second 
issue in August. So, realizing that the same psy- 
chology should apply to the radio stories, I deny 
any of the children the use of firearms and ailow 
free dialing up until half past nine. 
* *” * 

T has been my conviction for some years, a con- 

viction based on a fairly wide observation of the 
modern family, that one of the most significant 
changes of the twentieth century has been the altered 
status of the children in the American home. It 
seems to me that a considerable change has taken 
place and that it is for the better. Today’s young- 
sters have to contend with less of the “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child” philosophy; their parents 
are less stern without necessarily being remiss in 
their parental responsibilities. While the fathers 
of today’s children were learning to fly and to 
harness to their own uses electricity, and their 
mothers were seizing the right to vote, the youngsters 
sneaked in from the “second table” to the first— 
even when the minister comes to dinner—and the 
entire change has been a wholesome one. Most of 
all, it has been an improvement which saw the chil- 
dren granted vastly better opportunities to obtain 
an education and other such material considerations. 
In former years the average father hoped that his 
son might grow up competent to succeed him in 
whatever occupation and position he himself was 
privileged to have filled, and mostly he was fearful 
that the son would not be equal to that monumental 
assignment. Nowadays the majority of the fathers 
bend every effort to the job of sending the boy out 
into the world with advantages he never enjoyed 
and with both an opportunity and determination to 
carry the torch to higher ground. Life insurance 
has played an intangible, as well as a material part 
in this great social change. 








AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in this city, reports the paid-for business for his office 
of the company for November was $1,397,774, as compared 
with $2,297,325 in November, 1935. For the year to date 
the total paid-for business amounted to $20,171,158, as 
compared with $29,889,906 for the ten months last year. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis has ap- 
pointed Lee J. Gillis, formerly of Minneapolis, as manager 
of its Nebraska state agency, The Wilhelm Agency of 
Omaha. Mr. Gillis was installed at an agency dinner in 
Omaha, November 18. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed Clyde C. 
O’Neal to be manager of its agency at Pueblo, Colorado, 
effective Jan. 1, 1937. Mr. O’Neal will succeed H. B. Cad- 
well, who has been appointed manager at Oakland, Calif. 

The Guardian Life of America, New York, has amal- 
gamated its agencies at Jacksonville, Fla., and Columbus, 
Ga. Manager Dudley Spain of Columbus will head this 
new Guardian unit, with Manager Sidney J. Brown of Jack- 
sonville as associate manager, and Leslie R. Nicholas as 
agency supervisor. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York city, reports a total 
paid-for business for November of $1,173,062 as compared 
with $1,908,648 for November, 1935. The totai paid for 
business for the eleven months of 1936 is $18,756,273 as 
compared with $25,065,616 for the eleven months of 1935. 

District managers, field men and a few of the leading 
producers of the Sam D. Krueger agency of the Equitable 
Life of New York at St. Paul, Minn., will be the guests of 
Mr. Krueger at a Christmas party on December 19. 

A. R. Piper is being transferred to the Vancouver, B. C., 
agency of the London Life, London, Ont. Resident of 
Peterborough, Ont., for four years, he is being succeeded 
there by Wilfred Wolf, who takes charge of the company’s 
central Ontario district. 

Maynard C. Burrell has been appointed manager of the 
Florida agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Jacksonville, 
succeeding William Dickson, who takes over the duties 
of assistant manager. 

Carl M. Vaughan, local agency manager at Roanoke, 
Va., for the Equitable Life of Iowa, has been promoted to 
general agent at St. Louis, Mo. Hubert F. Groseclose of 
Pulaski, Va., will succeed Mr. Vaughan at Roanoke, it was 
announced. 

Paul W. Stevens, son of Henry Stevens, Toledo, Ohio, 
who has been a district manager of the Ohio State Life, 
Columbus, for twenty-three years, has been appointed a 
special representative in Toledo for the company. 

Richard Mason has been appointed general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska for Greater Kansas City. He 
was formerly with the Central Life of Iowa at Kansas City 
and more recently in Des Moines. 

Prescott W. Eames has resigned as general agent of the 
State Mutual Life at Kansas City to devote his entire at- 
tention to personal production. 

The State Mutual Life has appointed Orum M. McGee 
as general agent in its Toledo, Ohio, office. Mr. McGee 
has been manager in Toledo for the company‘s Columbus 
office since July, 1936. 
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Importance of Court’s Verdict in 
Stebbins, Leterman & Gates Case 


By JOSEPH C. H. FLYNN 


Assistant Attorney General, State of 
New York 


HE decision of the Appellate Divi- 

sion of the Supreme Court unani- 
mously affirming the findings and 
decision of the Superintendent in the 
Matters of Stebbins, Leterman & 
Gates, Inc., and Leterman and Eben- 
stein individually is, perhaps, the 
most important in its effect on brok- 
ers and agents that has been rendered 
in a long time. The statement that 
the certiorari order had been dis- 
missed and the determination of the 
Superintendent revoking licenses con- 
firmed does not begin to tell the whole 
story. To get that one must read the 
opinion written by Justice Cohn and 
concurred in by Presiding Justice 
Francis Martin and all his associates. 
In fact it would be wise if every com- 
pany, agency and broker procured a 
copy of that opinion and posted it 
where it could and would be read by 
the office and field forces. For what 
has been there written becomes the 
vivid guide post to mark the conduct 
of companies, agents and brokers in 
their handling of the insuring public’s 
money. 

A consideration of the action taken 
in this case by the department should 
terminate any false notion anyone 
may entertain that there is one rule 
of conduct for the little fellow and 
another for the big broker or agent. 
Both have to be scrupulously careful 
of the client’s money or take the con- 
sequences. And Justice Cohn drove 
home forcefully the fact that when 
the Insurance law states that premi- 
ums are to be regarded as trust funds 
the legislature meant just that in all 
its implications and responsibilities. 
Some brokers and agents perhaps had 
the idea that the statute so described 
premiums solely to make them safe 
from the broker’s or agent’s creditors. 
Justice Cohn makes it very ¢lear that, 
while in his custody, the broker or 
agent must treat premiums collected 
from his clients as trust funds. 

This means that the broker or agent 
cannot commingle premiums with his 
personal or firm bank account for a 
single instant; that he cannot set them 
up in any financial statement or state- 
ment of balances, that he must isolate 
and earmark them in an account sep- 
arate and apart from his personal or 
firm account; that he cannot run an 
open account with any company and 
no company can give him permission 
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to do so and that he must carry out 
the purpose of the trust—the payment 
for the policy—as expeditiously, care- 
fully and honestly as is humanly pos- 
sible. The broker or agent must treat 
premium income in the same manner 
that a bank handles a trust fund or as 
a lawyer is compelled to treat collec- 
tions made on behalf of a client. 
There has been some carelessness 


and looseness in the handling of in- 
surance premiums in times past and 
some companies have been as much to 
blame for it as have their agents or 
the brokers. But this must stop or 
there will be considerable dropping 
from the rolls of licensees. Let every 
broker or agent who hasn’t already 
done so start a special bank account 
for the deposit of premiums. Let him 
identify each deposit and withdrawal. 
Let him deposit the whole premium 
collected on each policy and then draw 
a check for the company and one or 
more for the acquisition commissions. 
If he thinks this is too much trouble, 
let me remind him that the judicial 
rule has been now made unmistakably 
for this state and he will be bound by 
it. 





to only one at a time. 











One Ata Tine 


If you had a million prospects, you could talk 


Concentrate on this one prospect. Discuss /is 
aims, his problems and Ais needs. Then offer 


the plan that best meets /zs requirements. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrievtp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HERE can be no doubt of the fact that middle 

western life insurance agency men are definitely 
turning their energies to a study of costs. At the same 
time, concentration is being directed toward modernized 
sales technique. In some circles, the attempts are made 
with genuineness and a wholehearted desire to see im- 
provement if examination really proves that improve- 
ment can profitably be made. Note that I said profitably. 
I do not deny that improvement is both needed and in- 
evitable. On the other hand, what about the good old 
profit side of the production ledger? 


O my mind, one of the most significant contentions 

advanced before the annual meeting of Life Agency 
Officers this fall was to the effect that the life insur- 
ance business written during the years 1919 to 1925 
was of better quality, better persistency and less acquisi- 
tion cost than any since put on the books. Concurrently, 
there was no indication that agency turnover in the field 
was much greater than it is at present when some 74,000 
men and their dependents become disgusted with life 
insurance selling each year in the United States and 
Canada. Draw a conclusion from that if you like. 


ERSONALLY, one of the conclusions that I have 

arrived at from a consideration of the enumerated 
facts is that some, if not a large part, of the produc- 
tion research now being undertaken on so extensive and 
detailed a scale may well be retroactive. If the business 
acquired between 1919-1925 bore such sound fruit from 
a production and management view, would it not be the 
part of wisdom to examine its elements more closely? 
Why pass instantly to the so-called modern investigation 
of costs and technique when the past may well hold some 
key to the riddle? Extensive and expensive modernized 
research is surely a good thing and let me lay no stones 
in the way of up-to-date concepts, but may it not be 
worthwhile to turn the glass on the past and look into 
it with keener scrutiny? 

. 


DMITTEDLY, if the suggestion made before the 
Life Agency Officers be true, the often-derided “old 
boys” really did know something about this problem 
of writing life insurance and handling field forces. 
They may not have used such terms as “psychological 
research,” “occupational selection,” and the like, but 
they did know that they were getting business at a 
price they could afford to pay, through agents who often 
had a kind of fierce loyalty, and that the business was 
proved by the test of time. Furthermore, they put into 
the hands of their men by the thousands, books and 
other sales aids developed by reputable insurance pub- 
lishers and available at relatively low prices because of 
quantity distribution. Nor did they constantly ask the 
agent what he wanted. They selected what they thought 
he should have; gave it to him; and then worked on the 
problem of getting him to use it. Complicated record, 
accounting, and data systems—often tremendously ex- 
pensive in the aggregate—were not always preferred 
to simple, direct and informative reference publications 
and selling helps. Modern life insurance sales research 
is intricate, detailed and costly. It must be to reach the 
needed facts. That is no reason for turning a blind eye 
on the lessons of the past. 











ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters recently 
elected Thomas Thatch of the Mutual Benefit Life as vice- 
president to succeed E. E. Dale, who has gone to Dallas, 
Tex., to become general agent for the Great Southern Life. 

Two Massachusetts Mutual officials, Assistant Secretary 
John T. Wells and Attorney Walter C. Sullivan, were the 
guest speakers at the November meeting of the Wheeling 
Life Underwriters on November 14. 

The subcommittee of the committee on examinations of 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, and 
Jess G. Read, insurance commissioner of Oklahoma and 
chairman of the committee on examinations, met recently 
to consider the misallocated and unallocated premiums and 
back taxes in a number of southern states. 

Nominations for officers for 1937 presented for confirma- 
tion at the December meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Windsor, Ont., are as follows: President, 
Byron P. Crichton; first vice-president, Charles Hope; and 
second vice-president, William Ostricker. A secretary will 
be named by the executive. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Scranton (Pa.) 
and vicinity, organized November 2 had as speaker at its 
meeting on November 30 A. E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential of Newark. 

R. E. Crerar of the North American Life has been 
elected president of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Nelson, B. C., Canada. C. G. Hogarth has become vice- 
president and John J. Payne, secretary-treasurer. 

The golden jubilee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters will be celebrated on January 14. The 
commemoration of this event will eclipse anything ever 
conducted by the association. 

R. Leighton Foster, K. C., general counsel of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, attended the 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Counsels at 
New York and remained for the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Senator Jeff B. Bates was installed as president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Columbia, S. C., No- 
vember 19. Other officers installed were E. H. Davis, vice- 
president; and Harold M. DeLorme, secretary. 

The Utica Life Underwriters Association, in an effort to 
raise its membership to 100 by January 20, is soliciting life 
agents in Rome and Herkimer, N. Y., as members. 

Arrangements have been made with the Montreal Board 
of Trade for a series of lectures to be given to prepare 
candidates for the examinations for the degree of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Greensboro, N. C., 
held a luncheon meeting November 23 and reelected W. H. 
Andrews, Jr., of Jefferson Standard Life as national com- 
mitteeman. 

The annual general meeting and election of officers of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of Montreal will be 
held December 15 at Tudor Hall, James A. Ogilvy’s Ltd. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Fred T. Rench, general agent of the National Life of 
Vermont, was the guest of honor at a testimonial luncheon 
on November 21, given by the members of his agency, in 
observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as general agent there. 

R. M. Blackburn, assistant manager of the Liberty Na- 
tional Life in Macon, Ga., has been transferred to Memphis, 
Tenn., as assistant district manager. 
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Social Security Seen as 
Aid to Private Insurance 


George E. Lackey, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at De- 
troit, one of the state’s big producers 
and a leader in life underwriters’ as- 
sociation affairs, told the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion members and guests at a luncheon 
meeting at Pontiac, recently, that 
Federal social security legislation is 
paving the way for huge increases in 
private insurance activity. 

Mr. Lackey pointed out that the 
vast amount of publicity being given 
the Federal law is making the nation 
“security-minded” as never before and 
is constituting institutional advertis- 
ing of the best sort for life insurance. 
He’ predicted that life underwriters 
will find the way paved for them to 
sell annuities, not only to those com- 
ing under the act who will be dissat- 
isfied with its small benefits, but more 
particularly to business and profes- 
sional people who will not share in the 
Federal protection. 

“It is an indictment of the richest 
nation and a most intelligent people,” 
said Mr. Lackey, “that a law has to 
be passed to make us provide for our 
own old age. Basically, I can’t see any- 
thing wrong with the principle of 
making people financially independent 
when old but whether this act has the 
proper machinery for providing that 
security only time will tell. The public 
is not going to be content with its 
slowness, however. You must remem- 
ber that a man now 25 must earn $100 
a month for 40 years to get a monthly 
income after age 65 of $53.” 

The speaker said he would not be 
satisfied personally to rest his old age 
security upon the Federal plan and 
that he felt a vast number of persons 
would feel the same way about it and 
would protect themselves with private 
annuity insurance. He said the se- 
curity law probably will mean that 
older people will be employed more 
readily if they have private security 
protection of their own. 

Mr. Lackey pointed out that the in- 
augurating of war risk insurance, at 
first feared by the companies as com- 
petitive, saw huge increases in sales 
of private insurance after the law 
went into effect. 


—————————— ee 
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IN RE THE LATE ROGER D. COVERLY PAPERS 
Adventure 1189. Wherein Roger leaves his emblems at home 


Roger D. Coverly came out of the 
eighth ward Republican rally with a huge 
sunflower on his vest, smile on his check, 
and lipstick mark on his cheek, all three 
placed thereon by the same pulchri- 
judinous feminine campaigner. “Golly, 
| haven't felt so good since the day 
McKinley was first elected. McKinley? 
McKinley. Oh yes, McCormick. That's 
the p-ospect over on L street. Might as 
well stop there on the way home." 

A young man fell in step with him as 
ke walked along the avenue, reluctantly 
rubbing the lipstick's mark away forever. 

The young man had a notebook in his 
hand. “Oh there's two in that real es- 
tate office; and one in the metropolitan 
bank.” 

“Two what? One asked 
Roger. 

“Fellows at the rally—with sunflowers 


what"? 


on. I'll wear mine when I go in to sell ‘em 
some stationery.” 

"Yes?" 

“Works fine. Wear the right emblem 
and it helps to get next to them. But 
sometimes you make a mistake and then 
you are out of luck. Do you sell?" 

“Not very often" admitted Roger, 
“Not very often.” 

So he took his sunflower off his vest, 
and his lodge emblem off his lapel and 
went in with a bit more self confidence 
to see Mr. McCormick. 

For he remembered how. mad he had 
been at one of the waiters at the club 
who had actually had a Yankee badge 
on—and he and all the fellows at his 
table Giant fans. They just won't stand 
for it. 

Yes, sir, it pays for a salesman to leave 
his emblems at home. 

















—_ — 


Phila. Association to 
Celebrate Golden Jubilee 


When the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters celebrates its 
golden jubilee on the night of Jan. 14 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, it 
will at the same time tell to the public 
what life insurance has done for the 
community in the past 50 years. To 
that end 100 prominent citizens of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania will be 
invited and will have places of honor 
at the banquet table. The Jubilee Com- 
mittee today made public the name of 
one of the three feature speakers for 
the affair. It was that of Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life of New York. 

The president of every company 
having a representative in Philadel- 
phia has been invited to attend as a 
guest of the association. So far ac- 
ceptances have been received from a 
large number. 

Interest in the affair is so great 
that more than half of the reserva- 
tions were sold within the first week 
that the tickets were placed on sale. 
All indications point to an attendance 
of about 1200 with several hundred 
more denied admission due to lack of 
seating facilities. 

Every effort is being made by the 
association to make this affair the 
most outstanding life insurance event 
in the history of Philadelphia and all 
signs point to that successful end. 


— —_———— — 


Texas Prudential Life In 


American Life Convention 


The Texas Prudential Life of Gal- 
veston has just been admitted to men- 
bership in the American Life Conven- 
tion. The membership of the A.L.C. 
has grown steadily under the direc- 
tion of Col. C. B. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel, the membership 
now numbering 140 companies. 

I. H. Kempner is president of the 
Texas Prudential, which was organ- 
ized in 1910 as the First Texas State 
Insurance Company. This company, 
which writes both ordinary and in- 
dustrial life insurance on a nonpar- 
ticipating basis, also writes accident 
and health insurance on the ordinary 
and industrial plans. 





Bankers Mutual Examined 


Report of the examination of the 
Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Conm- 
pany at Freeport, IIl., will have been 
filed as of Sept. 30. The examination 
was made by Illinois, with Missouri 
participating, and while the report is 
already in the hands of the depart- 
ment at Springfield, IIl., it has not yet 
been made public. Additional interest 
attaches to the report because of the 
company’s change in method of oper- 
ation which was made in January of 
this year. Details of the report will 
appear here as soon as it has been re- 
leased. 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 


Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


N idea that strongly supports the institution of 
A life insurance without, however, being in any 
manner an adjunct to it, is incorporated in a unique 
society that has for its object the prevention of suicide. 
Located in New York, under the name of The National 
Save-a-Life League, it has existed, in comparative 
obscurity but with effective results among the flotsam 
and jetsam, for more than thirty years, since its birth 
in the oid Fifth Avenue Hotel at the corner of Broad- 
way and 23rd Street. The purpose of the League is to 
instill in anfortunates who contemplate suicide the 
revived courage to carry on, and by means of moral 
and material persuasion to turn them from the brink of 
despair with a new lease on life. 


UITE unexpectedly was the idea born in the mind of Dr. Harry 

M. Warren, D.D., Ph.D., when he conducted a service in the 
old hotel on November 25, 1906, in which he proposed that those 
who felt impelled to commit suicide should have a friendly chat 
vith him first, before they set about procuring their objective. 
The following morning the daily newspapers carried headlines 
concerning this unusual suggestion, and so prompt was the re- 
sponse from a number of quarters that the doctor was moved to 
make a permanent issue of his suggestion and forthwith was the 
league founded. 


AVORING no church, creed, age, sex or race, the 

League has done something remarkable in a quiet, 
unassuming fashion, helping not only those who regard 
suicide as desirable but also the families of those who 
carried out their purpose. Pursuing the well-founded 
theory that a hot meal and a comfortable night’s sleep 
are often a curative even of suicidal intent, this mate- 
rial treatment is supplemented by some homely but 
effective advice on the advantages of living as opposed 
to radical measures such as contemplated. 


paAa. says the doctor, is the emotion most deeply rooted in 
prospective suicides and usually the subject doesn't want to 
talk about it with those who know him. But if he can find an 
attentive and sympathetic ear and a courage stronger than his 
own, this demon of self-pity is frequently exorcised. The League 
actively approaches the subject of prevention of suicide, where 
life insurance merely intones against it, waving, as a deterrent, 
the forfeiture of policy benefits. In a less d'rect fashion, however, 
life insurance does provide against this ultimate despair by build- 
ing up the individual's financial resources and giving him a 
monetary cushion that will save him from the realistic shock of 
finding himself without a fund to fall back upon in an hour of 
urgency. 


OMEWHAT along the same line of thought was the 

keynote of last week’s meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents at the palatial Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. The theme of the session was 
“Materializing American Foresight Through Life In- 
surance,” and while the rather pompous language tends 
to startle the average mind, when boiled down to funda- 
mentals it means simply that life insurance plays an 
important role in providing security not only for one’s 
beneficiaries but also for the policyholder. The latter 
tan look forward to security in his old age and, if the 
desperate need of money arises prematurely, there is 
always a nest egg that will sustain him in a material 
crisis. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Dan W. Flickinger, president of the Indianapolis Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, has announced the 1937 commit- 
tee assignments, with the following chairmen and co-chair- 
men respectively: Membership, Francis D. Brosna, John 
H. L. Fuller; qualifications, Ross H. Halgren, Guy E. Mor- 
rison; program, Earl H. Lowe, Horace E. Storer; publicity, 
Edward A. Kreuger, J. Russell Townsend, Jr. 

The nominating committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Montreal has prepared the following slate 
of officers for its annual meeting on December 15: Presi- 
dent, R. E. Bliss; first vice-president, A. D. Poitras; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. F. McAdams, and treasurer, L. C. 
Elison. 


’ 



















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 


















Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Weszern Penasyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 












BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 

















Tis an old, old story, yet the flight 
of years cannot mar its magic. Build 
again your dreams in the mystic 
white light of the Star of the East, as 


it hovers there, serene—beautiful. 


To you and yours this Christmastide 
we wish all good things. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* “The Friendly Company” * 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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COMMISSIONERS IN HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
MID-WINTER SESSION AT HOT SPRINGS 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


More than four hundred attended 
the commissioners mid-winter meet- 
ing at the Arlington Hotel in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, far from its age- 
old headquarters at New York. 
Thirty-nine States were represented. 
Frank Decelles of Massachusetts was 
the most prominent absentee. 

Company and organization men, by 
their large registration, indicated the 
general opinion of the convention’s 
importance. Two hundred fifty of 
them represented every group and ac- 
tivity in the insurance world. The 
commissioners, as foreshadowed by 
the tempo in the committee meet- 
ings on Monday and as proved at 
both morning and afternoon sessions, 
saw to it that they were, in this re- 
spect, not~ disappointed. President 
Palmer of Illinois brought with him 
a program of topics for discussion 
which, from a survey of his fellow 
commissioners, he had decided were 
presently germane to progress. Press- 
ing for iramediate decision by the ex- 
ecutive committee, he presented his 
agenda in the form of an annual 
report with an insinuation, rather 
than a demand, that they make a 
definite report on each to the conven- 
tion. When they referred the subject 
to an appropriate committee that 
committee was requested to act with 
similar finality. 

The impression rightfully gained 
from Monday’s session was empha- 
sized by Tuesday’s general sessions 
where subjects formerly discussed 
cautiously behind closed doors became 
straight talking debates with de- 
mands for open show of hands before 
any and all who cared to listen. 

In such fashion the commissioners 
inspected the Pacific Mutual Life’s re- 
habilitation plan under the sponsor- 
ship of their own appointed repre- 
sentative, E. A. Smith, commissioner 
of Utah, who had followed the entire 
proceedings which resulted in the 
court approval last week. They placed 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., insurance 
commissioner of California, on the 
spot and requested that he answer 
questions on the necessity, legality 
and desirability of his actions. This 
Mr. Carpenter did with honor to him- 
self and support for his accomplish- 
ment. 

Then the subject of examinations 
was opened wide for discussion, not 
only generally but as respects its 
many specific side issues. Only the 
Mukle and Martin contract seemed 
tactfully avoided when Frank Julian 
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of Alabama offered a resolution call- 
ing for uniform reporting of direct 
premiums, less return premiums with- 
out credit for reinsurances, for tax 
purposes. The result, it was felt, 
would eliminate the evil of misalloca- 
tion of premiums. Originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Julian to cover only fire 
and marine insurance, it was widened 
by an accepted amendment by Mr. 
Blackall to include all companies. The 
inference seemed to be that this reso- 
lution obviated any necessity for dis- 
cussing the Mukle and Martin situa- 
tion by limiting their activities to 
the early end of their present under- 
takings. 

Tuesday morning there was the 
conventional opening. Ernest Palmer 
rapped the gavel for order; the Rev. 
Claude Jones, of Hot Springs First 
Christian Church, said the opening 
prayers; U. A. Gentry, commissioner 
of Arkansas, sincerely expressed his 
welcome. Leo P. McLaughlin, Mayor 
of Hot Springs, boosted his city and 
its climate and its national owner- 
ship as he added his greetings to this. 
John C. Ketcham, commissioner of 
Michigan, replied so ably for the con- 
vention that all felt badly to think 
that the fortunes of November fore- 
cast his early retirement. 

With these formalities and the roll 
call over, Mr. Palmer presented his 
report. In it he proposed changes in 
the routine conduct of the business, 
substituting round table discussions 
for formal papers. Subjects he out- 
lined for consideration here as a re- 
sult of a questionnaire to members 
and of interest to life insurance in- 
cluded the Pacific Mutual Life re- 
habilitation program, the functions, 
power and duties of the present multi- 
tude of insurance organizations; the 
writing of liability and workmen’s 
compensation by life companies; the 
qualification of insurance agents and 
brokers; unauthorized insurance; 
convention examinations, and a model 
code. Mr. Palmer concluded with a 
recommendation for the engagement 
of a permanent full-time paid secre- 
tary for the association. 

Louis H. Pink of New York, as 
chairman of the executive committee, 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Teleph Chestnut 1437 














presented his report. The committee 
recommended first, that information 
be demanded about the power, duties 
and functions of insurance company 
organizations and associations; see. 


ond, the principle that workmen's 
compensation and liability insurance 
be divorced from life companies; 
third, the preparation of an agent’s 
qualification and examination man- 
ual; fourth, the preparation of a 
model code, and lastly, approved the 
proposal to hire a full-time paid ex. 
ecutive secretary. It recommended 
Philadelphia in June as the city and 
time for the next annual convention, 

Saml. L. Carpenter, Jr., commis- 
sioner of California, at the opening 
of the afternoon session fresh from 
court endorsement of his plan for the 
rehabilitation of the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles, accepted, with 
his staff, the onerous assignment of 
answering every question that might 
be propounded by his fellows, and of 
justifying every action undertaken by 
him and his collaborators for the 
preservation and conservation of the 
resources and rights of policyholders 
and claimants of the company. Parry- 
ing with skill and conviction the bar- 
rage both of questions and objections 
to his work, Mr. Carpenter won a 
tribute from the association for his 
contribution to the institution of life 
insurance in bringing to a successful 
conclusion a program designed to re 
store the Pacific Mutual to the field 
of Life underwriting as a sound car- 
rier meriting the confidence of the 
public and the policyholder. 

The tribute took the form of a 
resolution of confidence. President 
Palmer then announced that he was 
authorized to announce by an associ- 
ate of the Gianninis here present that 
they were satisfied with the court's 
decision and that they will help in 
every way to make the Carpenter 
plan successful. They are in no way 
to be considered further in the pic- 
ture. 

Very heated arguments character- 
ized the discussion on examinations. 
Few there were who did not have 
some opinion. Chris Gough of New 
Jersey introduced a resolution which, 
as finally molded and amended, put 
the convention on record, eighteen to 
five, endorsing in principle a system 
of zoning as means of interpreting 
the method of convention examina 
tion adopted in June at St. Paul 
known now as Section 3 of the By 
laws. By the zoning device the coul- 
try would be divided into six zone 
of eight states each. When an & 
amination was decided upon by * 
home state for a company entered it 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Life Counsel Hold 


Record Convention 


Several contentious questions, in- 
duding disability, were discussed be- 
fore a record attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, last week. At 
the same time Louis H. Cooke, gen- 
eral counsel of the New York Life, 
was re-elected president, and other 
officers returned to office included: 
Vice-president, Clyde P. Johnson, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the Western & Southern Life; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harry Cole Bates, 
general counsel of the Metropolitan 
Life, 

The association’s constitution was 
amended to make each retiring presi- 
dent of the organization a member of 
the executive committee for the four 
years following his term of office, 
thus adding to the committee Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Prudential, and Fran- 
cis V. Keesling, vice-president and 
general counsel of the West Coast 
Life. Those who were regularly 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee at the same meeting included: 
Wesley E. Monk, general counsel of 
the Massachusetts Mutual; Robert E. 





Henley, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia; R. F. Baird, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Lincoln 
National Life; J. Armitage Ewing, 
legal adviser of the Sun Life. 


Second N. Y. A-H Lecture 


Stresses Sales Technique 


The two cardinal principles in the 
selling of accident and health insur- 
ance are; first, sell yourself on the 
merits of the coverage, and second, 
having convinced yourself, tell others 
about the logic and necessity of it. 
These are absolute essentials to the 
agent or broker who would get any- 
where in this field, said C. T. Spauld- 
ing, field supervisor, Aetna Life, in 
speaking on “Sales” before the ca- 
pacity audience that attended the sec- 
ond lecture in the educational series 
sponsored by the member companies 
under the auspices of the Accident 
and Health Club of New York. The 
lecture was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, 65 Liberty Street, 
New York City, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 7, and Mr. Spaulding shared the 
program with Ray L. Hills, assistant 
vice-president of the Great American 
Indemnity, who spoke on “Manual and 
Classification.” 





With the Commissioners 


At Hot Springs Meeting 
(Concluded from page 30) 


three or more states, the commis- 
sioner would contact the zone chair- 
man in each zone in which the com- 
pany was entered. This division 
chairman would then assign an ex- 
aminer who would report, and while 
participating in would be subject to, 
the home state staff. 

By this method as many 4s six out- 
side examiners participating would 
be possible. The number would be 
regulated by the number of zones in 
which the company is entered rather 
than the number of states. Replying 
to a question from Commissioner 
Earle of Oregon, Superintendent Pink 
of New York stated that his law 
would not permit his acceptance of 
the use of outside, non-civil service 
examiners. 





Verdict 
(Concluded from page 19) 


of the disability; but it is the re- 
ceipt by the company of proof of 
the disability which is definitely 
made a condition precedent to an 
assumption by it of payment of the 
premiums becoming due after the 
receipt of such proof. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

































































Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
nn Nov. 7 ment Nov. 14 ment Nov. 21 ment Nov. 28 ment 
ns ‘ 
SS =, ae $368,366 10.45 $418,367 6.88 $229,861 3.32 $303,618 3.56 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 940,367 26.68 1,872,235 30.78 1,172,533 16.92 3,147,776 36.86 
TE cocknieins<cohicededs eauiane $1,308,733 37.13 "$2,290,602 37.66 $1,402,394 20.24 $3,451,394 40.42 
Rautrroad Securities 
Dr  Aiuminethetnabaceinamueinnsal $327,878 9.30 $666,458 10.96 $563,948 8.14 $885,073 10.36 
ier etetereysae ae i-—-<¢¢ease as 11,300 18 2,825 04 5,152 .06 
Pe EE oe $327,878 9.30 "$677,758 11.14 $566,773 8.18 $890,225 10.42 
Public Utility Securities 
DE  scciigiabsibnavbatnbatmeademhies $680,075 19.29 $650,871 10.70 $844,540 12.19 $881,542 10.32 
SEEN e:iciediastuiniak pup araiuddndatdnaaaaneaat 111,977 3.18 186,168 3.06 135,851 1.96 56,300 .66 
ST cccseatiennakonnnaaminiedens . $792,052 22.47 ~ $837,039 13.76 $980,391 14.15 $937,842 10.98 
Government Securities : 
in, NORINCO a a ds as | & Seas $2,046,875 29.54 $1,079,375 12.64 
I a <<. | seen »aiee- 1.» eae ia 8° ORE ied 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. ...... ee Jc. 0UCt(“‘(i‘<‘C ae) | ete on 
State, County, Municipal.............0 $1,005,461 28.52 $1,946,711 32.00 1,918,908 27.70 1,930,397 22.60 
a Bes Rae semen rne Ne $1,005,461 28.52 $1,946,711 32.00 $3,965,783 57.24 $3,009,772 35.24 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DL. <iunipeuipuniaesieedasakakiesits $57,000 1.62° $254,838 SS a al $251,250 2.94 
Pt <ccbeghdabhbastunababerdedniewed 34,050 96 75,750 1.25 $13,000 a ~ 0 eee an 
TD acntvsocvececsdiesee evens “ $91,050 2.58 ~~ $330,588 5.44 $13,000 .19 $251,250 2.94 
Recapitulation 
ee oe ee EEE $2,070,414 58.73 $3,518,878 57.85 $5,374,271 77.57 $5,027,637 58.86 
— baeeieeansenpaineds OAR DEAS 146,027 4.14 273,218 4.49 151,676 2.19 61,452 7 
DE cicbicendued o00chdscevessenes 1,308,733 37.13 2,290,602 37.66 1,402,394 20.24 3,451,394 40.42 
aniesch 100.00 "$6,082,698 100.00 $6,928,341 100.00 $8,540,488 100.00 


$3,525,174 
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Retail Dealers Lead in 


Total of Insurance Held 


Heavy fall buying is reflected in the 
fact that retail dealers led all other 
occupational classifications in total 
amount of insurance and in number of 
big policies purchased last month, ac- 
cording to the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company’s October analysis 
of buyers of big policies. This group 
was followed by office managers in the 
listing of occupations according to 
number of big policies purchased. 

Other leaders in number of big pol- 
icies were: Factory managers; house- 
wives; dentists; brokers, bank man- 
agers, and real estate company of- 
ficials; real estate agents; fruit, gro- 
cery, and produce dealers; florists and 
gardenérs; express company Officials; 
commercial travelers; bakery man- 
agers; builders and building contrac- 
tors; and drug and medicine dealers. 

Occupational classifications, listed 
according to amount purchased, were: 
Retail dealers; housewives; office man- 
agers; brokers, bank managers and 
real estate company officials; real es- 
tate agents; factory managers; den- 


tists, fruit, grocery, and produce 
dealers; lumberyard, coalyard, and 
stockyard dealers; and florists and 
gardeners. 


Life Insurance Helps 
Man To Stop Dollars 


Recently a Canada Life representa- 
tive on his way to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, had a very interesting talk 
with a well-known lumberman of that 
district. Some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by his new-found acquain- 
tance follow: 

“People have often said to me, 
‘You must have made a lot of money.’ 
I have never made a dollar in my 
life. If I had made a dollar, or even 
tried to, I would have been put in 
the penitentiary. All I did was try 
to stop some of those dollars getting 
by me, and if I hadn’t done that, I 
would have been in the poor-house 
today. 

“Let me tell you what I think about 
Life Insurance. In the early days 
in going through the woods a man 
was always advised to have his rifle 
along, as safety against wolves. 
Many times I have gone through 
these woods without a rifle, but I 
always had greater peace of mind 
when I had that rifle along. As for 
Life Insurance, all I can say is that 
it lets you do your work better, be- 
cause you have a free mind, and I 
have found that it enables you to 
have better sleep at night.” 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 





Telephone Franklin 4020 








Accident Premiums 
Reflect Prosperity 


“Accident insurance,” says George 
Barmore, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agents for the Federal Life 
Insurance Company at Chicago, “is 
rapidly regaining its prominence as 
an income producer for alert agents. 
With the rising tide of prosperity and 
the gains in the number of wage earn- 
ers, money for accident premiums is 


ready to hand for the agent who reg). 
ly wants to serve his clients. Eve 
at the bottom of the depression, the 
need for accident insurance remained 
paramount.” 

Mr. Barmore bases his conclusions, 
in part, on the results obtained by the 
Federal Life on its new Practical Ae. 
cident Policy which has been available 
to agents since August of this year, 
The Practical Accident Policy carries 
a weekly indemnity of $10 for total 
disability and $5 for partial disabj 
ity. Premium is $3 per quarter but if 
paid annually it is only $11. Age lim. 
its are 16 to 59 and coverage is op 
white risks only. However, both men 
and women are written and the policy 
can be sold to both students and house. 
wives on the unit bases of $1,000, 





insurance to do. 


Pennsylvania 








A CLEAN SLATE FOR 1937 


Nineteen thirty-seven opens ahead of us—new, clean, 
awaiting our action for greater accomplishment. Let the 
passing of the old year be more than a time for joyous 
celebration. Let it be a time for taking stock. Let it be the 
occasion for a new start. Most of all let it be a period of 
re-dedication to the colossal job that still remains for life 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INsURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


OT only did the life insurance presidents meet last 

week in New York, but also the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America held its twenty-fifth annual 
convention at August, Ga., concluding on Sunday, Dec. 
6, when Edward B. Hall, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Orrin G. Wood, of Boston. There were 
plenty of stimulating speeches. Two days after James M. 
Landis, chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, had told the bankers that they would be respon- 
sible if the coming boom went too far and repeated the 
events of 1929-30, Lionel D. Edie, New York consulting 
economist, tossed aside the address he had planned to 
give on the gold standard and dashed to the rescue of 
the bankers, saying that the Government’s policy of 
easy money might make the debtor solvent but make 
other classes insolvent. The bond market, he further 
remarked, is the only real bull market of the present 
time. Another interesting debate was that on public 
ownership, with the affirmative led by J. D. Ross, S.E.C. 
member and for more than 30 years head of the munic- 
ipal power development of Seattle, and the negative 
presented chiefly by C. W. Kellogg, president of the 
Edison Eiectric Institute. 

7 * *« 


WO Washington items: The United States Supreme 

Court, which two weeks ago by a 4-4 decision (Justice 
Stone being ill and absent) upheld the New York State 
unemployment insurance law, early this week unani- 
mously effirmed the constitutionality of the “fair trade” 
laws of California and Illinois; these laws prohibit the 
sale of standard products at less than the price fixed by 
the producer, thus hitting the “loss leader” method of 
merchandising.—The Treasury Department’s financing 
proceeds apace, with about $1,500,000,000 of bonds and 
notes easily taken by the public early this week, although 
the interest rates are unusually low. The bonds, with 
a maturity of 13-17 years, carry a rate of 2% per cent, 
while the 5-year notes are offered at 1% per cent. 

* * * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended Nov. 28 and Dec. 5, 1936, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Nov. 28 Dec. 5 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials . 159.41 161.56 161.43 160.56 
MEE ascecwes 43.95 44.76 44.45 43.84 
Fe 124.77 126.52 126.34 125.54 
ae 103.24 103.61 103.61 103.95 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 
last week to 76 per cent, a new peak for the year, 
The Iron Age estimates, stating also that mill schedules 
are virtually filled for December, with a considerable 
overflow into January. 
* * * 
OTTON futures showed an upward trend last week, 
making net advances of 3 to 29 points; the close 
of heavy hedging was the chief strengthening factor, 
while uncertainty over the expected crop report caused 
some liquidation. British buying interest sent up wheat 
Prices on the Chicago Board of Trade—December up to 
Scents, May 3% cents and July % cent. Corn, oats and 
tye also showed material gains. 








DEATHS 


Frederick Head, 62, resident vice-president for Marsh & 
McLennan at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles W. Osborne, 97, Englewood, N. J., the oldest 
member of the “Blizzard Men of ’88” and also a member 
of the board of directors of the United States Life of New 
York. 

Samuel G. Landon, 71, former Harrisburg (Pa.) d' «crict 
superintendent of the Provident Mutual Life of ~“hila- 
delphia. 

Willis R. Ramsey, 75, for a number of years a director 
of the Ohio State Life. 

Walter Battle Fowlkes, 65, general agent of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life at Birmingham, Ala. 

John G. Eaton of Fort Worth, Tex., veteran general 
agent for the General American Life of St. Louis, Mo. 

Martin J. Julian, Sr., 76, New Orleans, La., secretary of 
the Acme Industrial Life Insurance Society. 

Joseph E. Nason, 55, identified with the Canada Life in 
Erie, Pa. 


DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto, has decided to continue the present scale of 
dividends used in 1936 for all classes of participating poli- 
cies having dividends falling due during 1937. The interest 
allowed on funds on deposit will be at the rate of 3% per 
cent. 

The Crown Life of Toronto has introduced a new scale 
of dividends to policyholders because of a readjustment 
of dividend distribution based upon lower interest rates. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield reports 
net life insurance deliveries during October, 1936, of $12,- 
487,477, a gain of 4.86 per cent over October, 1935. This 
is the tenth consecutive month in which gains have been 
shown over the corresponding month of last year. 

The Conservative Life of America, South Bend, Indiana, 
reports placed new business for the first 11 months of 1936 
of $4,498,102, as against $4,062,861 for the first 11 months 
of 1935. The net increase in insurance-in-force for the first 
11 months of 1936 amounted to $1,331,342 as against $28,- 
490 for the first 11 months of 1935. 

W. A. P. Wood, assistant general manager of -the 
Canada Life, recently stated that the new paid-for life 
insurance in Canada and the United States to Sept. 30, 
1936, showed an increase of 27.1 per cent over the corre- 
sponding business of the year 1935. This increase he at- 
tributed largely to the general improvement in business 
conditions. 

> * 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


The insurance department of the state of Washington 
says that the Franklin Life Benefit Association of St. 
Louis, Mo., which is making a mailorder drive for. “life and 
disability protection” in Washington, is not licensed in that 
state. 


JUDICIAL 


Jessie Ziegler, as administratrix of the estate of Rose 
Meister, has brought suit at Toledo against the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, for $41,676 damages, alleging 
that Rose Meister died as the result of being struck by an 
automobile driven by Arthur Craig, a employee of the de- 
fendant company. 
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With the Editors 


Who Shall Pay The Security 
Bill? 


ROM the time the Economic Secur- 

ity Committee began planning for 
a Social Security Law, we have been 
discussing the question—Who shall pay 
the bill? No one objected very seri- 
ously to old age pensions and unem- 
ployment benefits in themselves, with 
the exception of those who reasoned 
that the morals of the working classes 
would be undermined if a way were 
provided whereby they could obtain 
even a mere subsistence without labor. 
But to the question—who wishes to 
pay, no stampede was reported of those 
who came forward to say “I will.” 

The answer of the federal administra- 
tion was very definite even though 
negative:—the government shall not 
help and we must avoid saddling a 
substantial load on general taxation in 
the future. Employers said, we will 
pay if we must, but we think labor 
should be equally taxed. Labor said, 
we should not be taxed because we have 
no way of shifting assessments to the 
consumer and besides wages are so 
low now that to require even a small 
tax would reduce wage earners to dan- 
gerously low standards of living. Fur- 
thermore, when unemployment oc- 
curs, even under the most liberal 
benefit scheme, the worker takes a big 
loss and in so doing makes a much 
larger contribution than that neces- 
sary to support all the benefits that 
are paid. 

And this discussion has only fairly 
begun. While employers and some 
others are convinced that employees 
should share in contributions for un- 
employment benefits as well as for 
old age pensions, organized labor is 
resolving at every opportunity that 
there should be no employee contri- 
butions. 

We wonder if this isn’t a short- 
sighted policy and if Labor isn’t miss- 
ing a good bet in the attitude it is 
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taking on this question. True, labor 
leaders must have something to advo- 
cate to show at all times that they 
are fighting for the interests of their 
members. Unassailable also is the 
argument that the penalties of unem- 
ployment are such, even with a liberal 
benefit system in operation, that the 
employee pays a heavier penalty than 
does anyone else for something that 
he is least able to prevent. Again, no 
one who has had the experience of 
supporting a family on the wages of 
most of our industrial workers will 
claim that there is a great deal of 
leeway for additional assessments. 
But there is something more to the 
success of these ventures than benefits 
and contributions. Nothing is more 
important than a sense of “belong- 
ing” ;—a sense of ownership, if you 
will, in the social scheme. Anyone 
acquainted with the industrial classes 
knows that self-respect is as strong 
here as in any other social group. 
Charity is only a makeshift, the ac- 
ceptance of which brings with it an 
extreme sense of discontent and un- 
worthiness. Above all “the job’s the 
thing” and next to that is a benefit 
available as a right. And there is 








Domestic Pride 


T's is a certain smug satisfaction 
about New York insurance people dur- 
ing these current weeks of hectic activity 
within their own domain. The Life Presi- 
dents’ annual session, plus the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, plus the meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Counsel, plus 
a number of other important events which 
occurred in the Big Town, arouse in the 
New York insurance man [even though 
he was born in Keokuk) a sense of im- 
portance. And there is, after all, a 
certain orderly arrangement to this. If 
big things are accomplished under im- 
portant circumstances, much can be 
hoped for from these epic meetings in 
the greatest insurance center of the 
country. 
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nothing that preserves self-respect in 
such an emergency more certainly 
than the feeling that the benefit is 
available as a right because the recipi. 
ent has paid for it with his contriby. 
tions. 

If this is as important as it see; 
to us, labor leaders might well demand 
for their followers the right to ce 
tribute explicitly toward the suppo 
of social benefits instead of seeki 
exemption for them from such ce 
tributions. And if they should, the 
would, in our opinion, be support 
by the rank and file. It is often d 
ficult for some of us to realize 
the poorly paid mechanics and ind 
trial workers are ready to take me 
punishment than any of the rest of 
if they can only see a ray of hope ag 
the result of their sacrifices. These 
people are accustomed to hardship, 
They are accustomed to being “laid 
off” occasionally and too many have 
seen long periods of unanticipated 
unemployment. 

After such experiences as these, a 
deduction of 1, 2, 3, or even 5 per cent 
from the pay envelope will be ac- 
cepted stoically and hopefully if the 
workers can see in the scheme a bet- 
terment of their chances of continuous 
employment and an assurance of in- 
come if employment fails, or if they 
can look forward confidently to an 
income in old age, or better still to 
advancement when someone else is 
retired with a pension. Again we say 
“the job’s the thing” and when this 
disappears the next best thing is a 
sense of being entitled through one’s 
own efforts to an income in lieu of 
the job. The idea of belonging to the 
scheme; the sense of having bought 
and paid for benefits that replace that 
coveted job;—these cannot be over- 
emphasized in considering the psy- 
chology of the masses; and participa 
tion in support of the scheme when 
it hurts to do so is the surest way to 
bring about this state of mind. 
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This Ss5ue 


e A Catalogue of Coopera- 
tive Insurance Organiza- 
tions. 


e The Story of Their Doings 
in Convention Session in 
the Year 1936. 


e A Presentation of Leading 
Personalities in the Work. 








Jeganization Number 





In full color, this advertisement appears in a number of leading magazines as a part of the national advertising campaign of 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Company's reproduction of “ 





Return of The Mayflower,” by G. H. Boughton. Courtesy of copyright owner, Curtis-Cameron, Boston 


THE PILGRIMS 


The Mayflower sails away for 
England, and the little band of Pilgrims 
are left alone in the New World . . . 
After months of toil and hardship, they 
reaped their first harvest and celebrated 
their first Thanksgiving. 

Each year when families are reunited 
on Thanksgiving Day, we are naturally 
reminded of the close bonds of duty and 
affection that hold the American home 
together. 


Although the United States and 
Canada have only about one-fourteenth 
of the world’s population, the total 
amount of life insurance in force in these 
two countries is more than doud/e that 
of all the rest of the world combined! 


If you are a father and want protec- 
tion, in event of your death, to assure 
a monthly income to pay the monthly 
bills during the critical years while your 
children are growing up, consider the 
New York Life’s new Family Income 
policy. It gives added protection while 
the children are young . . . permanent 
protection for your wife... and the 
option of a guaranteed life annuity in- 
come for your retirement. Premiums are 
usually not much higher than for Ordi- 
nary Life. 


Ask a New York Life representative 
to tell you about it . . . or write for our 
Family Income booklet to Home Office, 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


To Our Policyholders and the Public: 

When you buy life insurance, it is be- 
cause you want to feel absolutely sure 
that money will be paid promptly when 
due... to your wife and children in event 
of your death (or to yourself in old age). 
Nothing else is so essential to your peace 
of mind and sense of security as to know 
that, no matter what may happen to the 
rest of your estate, at least your life in- 
surance will be safe. 

In investing its assets, the New York 
Life has consistently followed a conserv- 
ative financial course, adhering to the 
principle that safety should always be 
the first consideration. 


Wnos.cc. Aurcitmen_ 


President 


The NEW YORK LIFE... A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 


SAFETY I18 ALWAYS THE 


FIRST CONSIDERATION 


NOTHING ELSE I8 


SO IMPORTANT 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





Year 
COMPANIES Organized Business 


Yearsin Policyholders’ Surplus 





Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Newark, N. J... 
The Girard Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
The Mechanics Ins. Co. of Phila... 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Ins. Co..... 
Superior Fire Insurance Company... 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co..... 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Ins. Co 

The Metropolitan Cas. Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. 


Average Age Loyalty Group Companies Over 67 Years 


1855 
1853 
1854 
1866 
1871 
1870 
1852 
1874 
1909 


81 
83 
82 
70 
65 
66 
84 
62 
27 


June 30, 1936 


$20,434,572.45 
2,814,002.83 
970,391.67 
2,528,271.82 
2,458,295.19 
2,901,973.71 
6,324,823.23 
2,038,806.50 
2,061,533.52 











Western Department 


844 Rush St. Home Office 


Chicago, Illinois and 


Eastern Department 


Canadian Department 10 Park Place 


461 Bay St. Newark, New Jersey 


Toronto, Canada 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


South-Western Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 





LOYALTY GROUP POLICIES PROTECT 
SURELY, SWIFTLY and COMPLETELY 


ORGANIZATION NUMBER 
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YOUR SALES BEGIN IN EASY CHAIRS 
















Esurance plans take shape in people’s heads long before they 
get on paper. 


| Getting your name into people’s heads early is the best way 
to get their names onto your policies. 


Sure way to do both is to advertise in TIME. 


TIME readers have money to invest, property to insure. 
They are most likely to insure with the companies they see ad- 
vertised in their favorite magazine. The authority of TIME’s 
editorial policy lends weight to the advertising they read side 
by side with the news. 

That’s why TIME leads all general T | 
magazines in insurance advertising. M E 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 











\. witht 
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Dependable Protection 


INANCIAL STABILITY has come in the past few years to 
assume a more vital significance in everyone’s mind. 





F 


Your insurance policy, which promises you reimburse- 
ment should your property be damaged or destroyed by 
specified hazards, must necessarily be gauged by the 
financial strength of the company whose promise it 


represents. 








“North America” insurance is dependable protection be- 
cause, in addition to the Company’s distinction of being 
the oldest American fire and marine insurance Company 
(founded 1792) and its 144-year record of prompt and 
equitable settlement of claims, it enjoys a financial sound- 
ness second to none; 









Capital $12,000,000 
Surplus to Policyholders over $70,000,000. 


The North America Agent in your section can secure 






North America protection for you on your home, fur- 
nishings, car and other possessions, against fire, wind- 
storm, explosion, theft and other hazards. 














INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every 
form of insurance, except life. 
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Men of Responsibility 














Those who sell life insurance protection 
have a great duty to perform. 


The future security of 


helpless and depend- 
ent women and chil- 
dren depends largely 
on the salesmen’s per- 
sistence, often in face 
of stern opposition 
and indifference. 


But there is a reward 


greater than pecuni- 
ary earnings. It is the 
gratification that 
comes of a job well 
done. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrrexp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THE 


SPECTATOR 


Annual Organization Number 


Tee 2. CULLEN 


tor 


ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Managing Editor 


FRANK ELLINGTON 
Assistant Editor 


GENE ROESCH 
Field Editor 


N. B. KEYES, JR. 
Social Insurance Editor 


DAVID PORTER 
News Editor 


WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
News Editor 


Owned, Published and Copyrighted bv 


CHILTON COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Executive Offices 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


C. A. Musseuman, President 


Fritz J. Frank, Beeoutive Vice-President 
Faeperio C. Stuvens, Josmpn 8. HILDRETH, 
Grorcs H. Garirvitas, Evexir B. TEeRHUNs. 
Exnest (. Hastines, Viee-Presidents. WILLiam 
A. Bareee, oe Jomn Brain Morrert. 


eretary. 


The Spectator’s Publicat 





NNUALLY, for more than a decade, The Spectator has is- 
sued this special Organization Number celebrating the ac- 
complishments of the various cooperating organizations which 
bring unity, voluntary regulation and accepted standards of 
practice to the insurance business. 


Throughout the year, corps of Spectator staff writers attend 
the annual conventions of these organizations and report their 
deliberations in detail for publication in the regular issues of 
The Spectator coinciding with the dates of such meetings. Sub- 
scribers have only to consult their files for information or data 
relative to those gatherings. 


This Number traditionally views the convention year in ret- 
rospect and chooses for its theme some special principle or 
development common to all the organizations whose work is 
surveyed. Thus, past issues have emphasized the advance- 
ment in public relations which the organizations have inspired, 
the dominant part they have played in establishing security for 
the individual in America, the contribution they have made to 
the country’s economic structure, and so on. 


HIS year the Organization Number goes beyond the organi- 

zation itself and plays the spotlight, for a change, on the in- 
dividuals who direct them. Although the spirit of organization 
endeavor is one of unselfishness and often self-sacrifice, it is 
nevertheless a work which cries out for genuine leadership, 
and lacking that, could never begin to achieve the triumphs 
accredited to it. Fortunately, all the insurance organizations are 
rich in the type of talent it takes to engineer a cooperative job. 
Many of the leaders cannot long afford the time and effort away 
from their company duties which the work demands, but few 
have refused the call when it came and none have shirked the 
responsibility when once it was assumed. 


In playing up the personalities of the current presidents of 
the organizations, however, the editors have no intention of 
turning out a “puff” sheet or anything of that ilk. It is felt 
rather, that the insurance world is genuinely and rightly inter- 
ested in the character and qualities of the men who so serve 
them and that the temperate accounts of the careers which fol- 
low will offer much in example and inspiration to the younger 
men in the business who must one day succeed to the torch. 


[7 will naturally be understood, therefore, that the complexion 

of this particular issue is not meant to imply that the accom- 
plishments of the organizations reviewed are, in any instance, 
due solely to the individuals here featured. In each case, the 
tribute to the present president is a tribute to the organization 
which he represents, to the fellow executives who intimately 
share his burdens, and to the rank and file from which he 
emerged. 


Office: Chestnut 2 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Tel. Sherwood 144. New York Office: 239 Weat 39th Btreet. Tel. Penn. 6-0080. 
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Because Of Its 





Every day of the year, literally millions of » 


= 






















BRN UNION — 
a 











people pause before some 150,000 clocks bear- 
ing the familiar “Western Union” legend, to 
check their personal timepieces. This time ser- 
vice has grown in extent and in acceptance 
since it was Originated in 1889 because zt Afs 


proved dependable. And accordingly men §nd 


. 






women everywhere keep their appointmg 


meet their trains, and time their daily afffirs 
with full confidence in the accuraéy of Aheir 
y 


Own timepieces when synchrofized fvith a 


clock labeled “Western Unio 


wa 
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HARTFORD * 






Se ne mane 


acked 


The choice of insuray an 
ganization of proved dependabi equally 
important ... it, too, can be bought by@takel. 


The Hartford Stag on a policy is the symbol fF 
an organization which has met and bested 
every financial strain and crisis imposed through 
its 126 years of service .. . ét 5 the symbol of tested 
insurance. 

You can hand your customer a policy 
bearing the Hartford trademark, certain that the 
contract will be kept. Your customer, too, 1s 


confident of that. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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National Board 
Insurance Executives 


Insurance 
Commissioners 


Insurance Advertising 
Conference 


National Association of 
Insurance Agents 





ORGANIZATION NUMBER 


FIRE ORGANIZATIONS... 








FRED W. KOECKERT 
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Spectator Staff Writers Present: 


Presidential Personalities 


FRED W. KOECKERT 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


of course, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 

that crganization of about 200 company members which 
is the trade association of the fire insurance business, 
This year it is looking back over threescore years and 
ten of a development by no means tranquil, an evolution 
traced with some detail in The Spectator of May 21, 1936. 
Its general manager, Wilbur E. Mallalieu, is at the same 
time looking back on more than thirty-five years’ associa- 
tion with it and a full quarter-century in his present 
position. 

Half-way through his second year as president of the 
National Board, Fred W. Koeckert may not boast so long 
a connection with it as does the general manager, but his 
life of service to the insurance business measures several 
decades. He was born on August 8, 1879, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he graduated from high school. His insur- 
ance career started with the old German Fire Insurance 
Co. of his native city; later he entered the service of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn in the Indiana field and then went 
with the western department of the Fidelity-Phenix in 
Chicago as executive special agent, advancing to the 
position of assistant manager with the title of secretary. 

In 1916 he was appointed western manager of the 
Continental in Chicago, receiving the title of second vice- 
president, and in the autumn of 1917 he was made vice- 
president of the Continental, the Fidelity-Phenix and the 
American Eagle Fire. This appointment brought him to 
the New York office of the America Fore group and into 
direct association with President 
Henry Evans, who was the dom- 
inating force in building up the 
America Fore fleet and whose influ- 
ence on younger executives like Fred 
Koeckert and Paul L. Haid was that 
of a thorough teacher, a sound under- 
writer and a strict disciplinarian. 

Mr. Koeckert in 1920 resigned from 
his America Fore  vice-presidencies 
and was appointed assistant United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., Ltd., the Pel- 
atine Assurance Co., Ltd., and the 
Union Assurance Co., Ltd., and vice- 
president of the Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Co. of New York. His 
next advancement came on Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, when he was appointed 
United States manager of these com- 
panies; on October 17 of the same 
year he was made president of the 
Commercial Union Fire of New York. 
In December, 1932, he was elected 

(Continued on page 15) 


lr insurance the phrase “National Board” always means, 
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Paul B. Sommers 


PAUL L. HAID 


Insurance Executives Association 


T the 1931 meeting of the National Board of Fire 
A Underwriters plain words were spoken, especially 
by Wilfred Kurth of the Home and R. M. Bissell 
of the Hartford Fire, about the “tremendous competition” 
that was afflicting the fire insurance business. It seemed 
almost as though the early days of the National Board 
were back again, though rates were not now in the official 
picture. However, in order to smooth out that competi- 
tion and in any other possible way improve the methods 
and operations of fire insurance, the Insurance Executives’ 
Association was formed in September, 1931, with 115 
companies signing the articles of agreement. 

There had for some time been talk of the need of a 
fire insurance “czar” to bring order into the business, but 
when the executives’ association was formed, Mr. Bissell, 
chairman of its governing committee, declared that “the 
body will not be ruled by a ‘ezar’ or chief executive with 
autocratic powers. The function of the executive will 
be to investigate as representative of the new organization. 
The executives themselves will decide on the remedies to 
be applied.” He also said that authority would be dele- 
gated to the association’s head “to act, as investigator and 
perhaps as mediator.” 

Quite obviously the new position called for exceptional 
tact, knowledge, integrity and force of personality. On 
May 1, 1932, Paul L. Haid resigned as president of the 
America Fore group and became president of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association. At the time The Spectator 
commented editorially: “Mr. Haid is a young man whose 
career in the insurance world has 
been remarkable. His record is the 
surest proof of his fitness for the 
position he now assumes. His ability 
and integrity are beyond question. 
He is a man of vision and has en- 
thusiasm and initiative. He takes up 
the great burden of this office with 
a full realization of its difficulties. 
That there is practically unanimous 
endorsement of his selection among 
insurance men and a strong belief 
that he will make the high purpose 
of the association produce real and 
tangible results shows that the de- 
lay in selecting the leader was justi- 
fied, since it resulted in the selection 
of such an excellent one.” 

What was “his record’? Let’s be- 
gin, as he did, at the beginning. A 
“young man” in 1932, he now has 
still nearly a year to live before com- 
pleting his first half-century, having 
been born Sept. 25, 1887, at New 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Paul L. Haid 


W. E. Mallalieu Sumner Ballard 


WILBUR E. MALLALIEU has given a lifetime of service to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
entury. Since 1909 he has been its general manager. 


joining the organization at the beginning 
Born 


where he stil] 


resides, Mr. Mallalieu is a graduate 


n are ‘ae! N 
yversey Wiry New. 
from the Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, N. J. 


. ° rc 
insurance eaitor of the 


SUMNER BALLARD, after a notable career as 


Journal of Commerce, came into the business actively as the United 
States manager of a group of foreign reinsurance companies. Today 
he is president of the International Insurance Company and manages 
the affairs of two other reinsurers. For ever so many years he has been 
the choice to succeed himself as secretary of the National Board. 
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Ernest Palmer 


in this Organization Number by 

virtue of his office as president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, enjoys in high degree 
a true sense of humor. He would 
note the honor of his national title as 
incidental to his duties as Illinois Di- 
rector of Insurance. In fact, he has 
so noted it, plus the explanation that 
it shows the high standing which the 
Illinois Department has_ achieved 
among the states. 

There is real humor in that—humor 
that avoids mere witticism, achieves 
perspective, and strikes the golden 
mean between false modesty and false 
pride. Ernest Palmer, who remains 
“Ernie” to a lot of personal friends, 
can joke with anybody and trade 
stories till daylight, but his humor is 
the kind which rises far above the 
level of wisecrackery. 

Not always has the Illinois in- 
cumbent stood so high among his 
supervisory peers. In 1886, 1895 and 
1912 Illinois furnished presidents to 
the old National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and then waited 
almost a quarter-century for Director 
Palmer to restore the honor, after 
three years of department service 
found him leading Illinois insurance 
supervision out of bondage as a mere 
subordinate division of another state 
department into the promised land of 
independent status and operation. 

For sixteen years, as a subdivision 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment was more or less a sideline in 
the state’s affairs. Nobody’s fault, 
except that once upon a time it was 
deemed economy to save a little money 
on insurance supervision. Now, in- 
surance worth having must be good in 


Fin this PALMER, who belongs 
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ERNEST PALMER 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


foul weather; any insurance may look 
good b-e-f-o-r-e the loss! So with in- 
surance supervision: to be worth hav- 
ing it must be good when times are 
not, and must have been good before 
then to be good then. Which may 
look complicated, but really isn’t. 
When 1933 dawned, when the fi- 
nancial weather had been foul for 
several years and all forecasts were 
for rough going, Henry Horner, new- 
ly-elected Governor of Illinois, wanted 
a strong insurance department, with 
a strong man running it, to safeguard 
the interests of his constituents and 
of his state’s institutions. He pre 
vailed upon Ernest Palmer to be the 
man and upon the legislature to con- 
fer independence upon the insurance 
department. Palmer thus became the 
first Director of Insurance of Illinois. 
with an indefinite term not limited by 
any specific expiration date. 
Governor Horner stated public- 
ly during the recent campaign 
in commenting most 
favorably on the record 
of the insurance de- 
partment, that politics 
did not enter into the 
appointment of  Di- 
rector Palmer and that 
he merely drafted the 
best man available for 
the job. Director 
Palmer when appointed 
was generally consider- 
ed a Republican in poli- 
tics; Governor Horner 
was and is a Democrat; 
Palmer is still in office 
four years later, lack- 
ing a month, and the 
reason most generally 
accepted is that he has 
delivered the goods — 
done the job, if one syl- 
lable words are prefer- 
red. Not for the Gov- 
ernor, or for himself or 
for the insurance busi- 
ness in any of its 
branches, but for what 
Palmer sees as the good 
of the policyholders of 
Illinois. After all, they 


pay the premiums out of which come 
the taxes which support the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, which was estab- 
lished to look after the interests of 
policyholders. As Director of Insur- 
ance, Palmer is answerable only to 
the Governor, the statutes, and his 
oath of office—that is, to his conscience, 

When he was named Illinois Di- 
rector of Insurance in 1933, Palmer 
had twenty years of insurance ex- 
perience already locked in his cere- 
brum. By ancestry and birth (Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1882) he is a “con- 
servative New Englander,” to quote 
him about himself. By residence and 
education he is a typical prairie states- 
man (A. B. and A. M. at Lake Forest 
College in four years: LL.B. at North- 
western University Law School). Af- 
ter a hitch in Washington as an assist- 
ant attorney on the staff of the De 
partment of the Interior, Palmer re 
turned to Chicago in 1913 as assistant 

(Continued on page 34) 





Louis H. Pink, New York Superintendent of Insurance 
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OUR chronicler of this quick 
sketch of W. Owen Wilson, presi- 
dent of the National Association 


of Insurance Agents, remembers 
rather distinctly his first meeting 











with that gentleman. The era was 
B. C.—before the crash; the scene, 
Richmond, Va.; the site, the John 
Marshall Hotel, and the occasion, the 
first memorable meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents. Your reporter had en- 
countered in the lobby John R. Du- 
mont, the general manager of the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board, who 
was just beginning his campaign to 
sell the agents of the country on the 
honesty, the necessity and the ser- 
viceability of that newly formed or- 
ganization. Agents were pretty gen- 
erally hostile and suspicious toward 
the set-up. It looked to them like a 
company-sponsored screen to cover a 
steal of local agency commissions by 
big city brokers and others. 

Mr. Dumont, who was to address 


W. OWEN WILSON 


National Association of Insurance Agents 


the convention, was running through 
his freshly finished manuscript in a 
private audition before your reporter 
when a second guest was announced. 
He was introduced as Owney Wilson. 
“T just dropped by to tell you, Jack,” 
he said to Mr. Dumont, “that I can’t 
understand why the boys are riding 
the I. U. B. that way. It may not be 
everything it ought to be from a local 
agent’s viewpoint, but something of 
its kind was inevitable. Personally, 
I’ve saved several good lines through 
the I. U. B. and I think hundreds of 
other agents would find it a help 
rather than a hindrance if they could 
get the right slant on it.” 

The incident, of course, occurred 
long before Owen Wilson began to 
cut a figure in National Association 
circles, but it indicated his _ inde- 
pendence of thinking and his abso- 
lutely unbiased approach to contro- 
versial problems—both characteristics 
which have since stood out strongly 
in the administration of his official 
duties with the N. A. 
I. A. 








Born and bred in the 








Old Dominion, Owen 












Wilson is a Virginia 















gentleman in every real 
sense of the phrase. 
Son of a doctor in Hali- 
fax County, young Wil- 


son, after a_ private 








school education, ma- 











triculated at Washing- 
ton and Lee University 
where he took his bach- 
elor of arts degree in 













1904. He was planning 
to study medicine when 
a chance meeting with 








John D. Fry, an old 


















friend of his family, 


resulted in an abrupt 
decision to go into in- 
surance. Fry, Jordan & 
Easley were special 
agents in Virginia and 
the Carolinas for the 
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W. Owen Wilson, President, N.A.I.A. 


Agricultural, and it 
was as an assistant spe- 
cial agent that Owen 
Wilson began to travel 
that territory. Before 
















C. F. Liscomb, executive chairman 


the year was out he was a partner in 
the agency. 

In 1907 he took a special agent’s 
portfolio for the Rhode Island group 
of fire insurance companies. The con- 
nection continued, first in Virginia 
and later at New Orleans, for seven 
years. In 1915 he accepted a call from 
the home office to take charge of its 
loss department. A career of rapid 
advancement as a company executive 
followed. Eventually he became as- 
sistant secretary of the Rhode Island, 
and of its running mate, the Mer- 
chants, and vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies for the Union, 
Nationale and Phenix, of Paris, which 
were under the Pieper management 
in this country. 

There was World War service, be- 
ginning in 1917, and after that, his 
old job again. It was in 1919 that he 
married Miss Ida Louise Nelle, a 
Providence girl, who, as First Lady 
today of the N. A. I. A., is a most 
charming personality at the annual 
and semi-annual gatherings. 

In 1925 Mr. Wilson chucked his 
successful company career and went 
back to Virginia as insurance man- 
ager for a large tobacco company at 
Richmond. But two years later, when 
the Davenport Co., an old Richmond 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Arthur A, Fisk 


Arthur H. Reddall 





Secretary, 1.A.C. 


IGNITY and friendliness are 
characteristics that distinguish 


the personality of Arthur A. 
Fisk, president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference and advertising 
manager of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He is well 
known in the advertising profession 
both in and outside the insurance field, 
having served as chairman of the In- 
surance Division of the National Ad- 
vertisers Association and having been 
for years actively identified with the 
work of both that association and the 
a 

Educated in the public schools of 
New York, Mr. Fisk—in keeping with 
the traditions of most outstanding ad- 





Ray C. Dreher 
Vice-President, 1.A.C. 
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vertising men—served his apprentice- 
ship in the field of newspaper report- 
ing. He points with pardonable pride 
to the fact that this early training 
was received on the staff of the New 
York World, the “newspaperman’s 
newspaper.” As a reporter under the 
direction of the dynamic Joseph Pulit- 
zer, the leader who kept his paper 
alive and powerful even after his fail- 
ing eyesight no longer permitted him 
to see the pages that served to mirror 
his crusading soul, Mr. Fisk served 
with distinction. He interviewed many 
of the celebrities of the day and re- 
ported the famous trials of that 


period. 





Harold E. Taylor 
Executive Committee, 1.4.C. 





ARTHUR A. FISK 


Insurance Advertising Conference 


Leaving the newspaper field, Mr, 
Fisk joined the advertising depart. 
ment of the Prudential where his 
energy and ability, supplemented by 
the training he had received in mar- 
keting each twenty-four hours a fresh 
batch of “human interest,” won steady 
promotion. Under his direction, the 
Prudential advertising department re- 
ceived the Holcombe award one year, 
the Advertising Conference Conserva- 
tion Cup another, and a Prudential 
advertisement several years ago was 
honored with the Bok award by the 
Harvard School of Business. 

The head of the I.A.C. is a firm be- 
liever in national advertising and 
points to the splendid educational 
work being accomplished by the six- 
teen life insurance companies now 
represented regularly in the national 
magazines as to service both to the 
public and to the insurance salesman. 

The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence is now in its fifteenth year, hav- 
ing been organized in Atlantic City 
in June of 1923. It has a member- 
ship of approximately one hundred 
companies in the fire, life and casualty 
fields. 

In any discussion of the work of 
might be well 
Practice 


this organization it 
to recite the Standards of 





C. J. Fitzpatrick 
Executive Committee, 1.A.C. 
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which guide the members of the Con- 
ference. 

FIRST—Insurance is a service 
touching immediately the life of the 
individual and forming the founda- 
tion of the great fabric of industry, 
commerce, agriculture, merchandising 
and manufacturing. In advertising 
we recognize the paramount impor- 
tance of that greatest attribute of suc- 
cessful, efficient advertising, Truth; 
truth in statement, in illustration and 
in premise. 

SECOND—We shall at all times 
and in all ways encourage and pro- 
mote clean, clear, informative adver- 
tising measured by the highest ideals 
of service to the public and fair and 
ethical relations with all those en- 
gaged in the insurance business. 

THIRD—We shall at all times and 
in all ways be actively constructive 
in all our advertising, building a bet- 
ter understanding of the broad prin- 
ciples of protection and indemnity pro- 
vided by the various forms of insur- 
ance. 

FOURTH—We shall endeavor to 
increase the efficiency of insurance 
advertising and to improve the crafts- 
manship of those of our members who 
create it in any of its various forms. 
We shall do this by close study, thor- 
ough analysis of principles and a lib- 
eral interchange of experience and 
opinion to the end that there may be 
a permanent betterment in all forms 
of insurance advertising. 

Needless to say, these standards are 
closely adhered to by the advertising 
and publicity men who comprise the 
Conference. The members of the or- 
ganization give close study to adver- 
tising in all its branches and freely 
interchange ideas and information at 
their regular business meetings. There 
has never been published at any 
previous time as much advertising as 
is currently appearing in the news- 
papers, national magazines and trade 
press as at the present time and this 
advertising is of a standard of ex- 
cellence and dignity that is in keeping 
with the high standards of the busi- 
hess it portrays. 

The officers of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference are: President Ar- 
thur A. Fisk, the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J.; 
vice-president, Ray C. Dreher, Boston 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur H. Red- 
dall, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. The execu- 
tive committee is comprised of the 
three executive officers and the follow- 
ing members: Clarence A. Palmer, In- 
surance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Leslie Lewis, 
Agricultural Insurance Company, 
Watertown, N. Y.; C. J. Fitzpatrick, 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; David C. 
Gibson, Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, Md., and Harold Taylor, 
American Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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PAUL L. HAID 


(Concluded from page 10) 


Castle, Pa. After graduation from 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, 
N. C., there came the question of a 
job, and he answered a blind ad in 
a Pittsburgh paper. This led him to 
James A. Fortune, later auditor of 
the Carnegie Foundation but then as- 
sociated with the Mulert Agency and 
also a Belmont graduate. Young Paul 
Haid was hired at once, in July, 1904, 
and thus started on his insurance 
career. 

Justus Mulert was also a receiver 
in bankruptcy for many concerns in 
that region, and Haid, in handling 
much of the detailed work connected 
with receiverships, was initiated into 
the ways of business. In the fall of 
1907 he went to the Smith Agnew 
Agency in Pittsburgh, but, feeling 
that he was getting into a rut, he 
went back to New Castle and worked 
in a store; that, however, was knocked 


by the depression. The day after 
leaving the store job he joined a 
large Pittsburgh agency, Edwards, 


George & Co., for which he was suc- 
cessively clerk, counterman and spe- 
cial agent. In 1910 the Girard Fire & 
Marine was looking for a fieldman 
and offered the job to Paul Haid, who 
took it, having western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia as his territory. 
That was the beginning of his com- 
pany work. 

At that time the Girard Fire & 
Marine did not allow its special 
agents to adjust losses. Haid wanted 
that experience, so he resigned and 
went with the Philadelphia Under- 
writers, backed by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Fire 
Association. An interview with the 
late George E. Kline, then  vice- 
president of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire, led to Haid’s appointment as 
special agent for the Fidelity-Phenix 
in western Pennsylvania, a territory 
which naturally he knew thoroughly. 
In March, 1918, he was called to the 
home office as executive special agent 
for the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix 
and American Eagle Fire. This began 
his rise as an America Fore execu- 
tive. 

In his new position Mr. Haid placed 
the brokerage departments of the 
three companies under one manage- 
ment, this marking the first step in 
unifying organization. In January, 
1919, he was appointed assistant sec- 
retary of the three companies. Two 
months later Henry Evans, then 
president, sent Mr. Haid out West to 
take temporary charge of the Pacific 
Coast department; in the few months 
that he was there he brought about 
large savings by checking up on un- 








cancelled reinsurance. The next year 
Fred W. Koeckert resigned as vice- 
president of the companies to become 
assistant United States manager of 
the Commercial Union group, and Mr. 
Haid was made assistant to President 
Evans. 

When the companies were reor- 
ganized» in 1921 Mr. Evans became 
chairman and Mr. Haid secretary of 
the companies and assistant to the 
chairman. Later in that year, in 
November, he was elected first vice- 
president of the Continental, in 1924 
president of the Fidelity-Phenix, suc- 
ceeding C. R. Street. When the Niag- 
ara Fire and the Maryland joined the 
America Fore group in 1929, Mr. 
Haid became president of both com- 
panies and in October, 1930, was made 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
of New York. 

Run through the last half-dozen 
paragraphs quickly and one can see 
evolution of an insurance executive 
as the blooming of a flower is shown 
in motion pictures. Increasing recog- 
nition of Paul Haid’s ability led to a 
piling of responsibilities upon him. 
Yet he bears the load easily. Constant 
dealing with perplexing problems has 
strengthened his powers of decision, 
yet his manner is simple and his con- 
versation unaffected. 

Despite the inherent reticence of 
the man, it is in some ways easier to 
talk about him than his work—his 
present work. For his duties, pre- 
viously outlined as those of investiga- 
tion and mediation, come into play 
only when something is wrong or at 
least in need of improvement. He 
almost reminds one of the Red Cross 
official of whom it was said that no 
disaster was complete without him. 
He is constantly exerting his influ- 
ence to smooth out, to reform, to 
strengthen. Lately his activities have 
been extended through the creation of 
the Business Development Office for 
stock fire insurance. 


FRED W. KOECKERT 


(Concluded from page 10) 


president of the American 
Insurance Co. of St. Louis. 

The benefit of this long experience 
and his native ability Mr. Koeckert 
has given freely to the National 
Board, his contribution being symbol- 
ized by the masterly annual report 
which he presented at the Board’s 
meeting last May. In it he aligned 
the Board and the insurance business 
in support of the profit system and 
then discussed suggestively the neces- 
sity of having ample underwriting 
profits during a period of low interest 
rates. 


Central 
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0As YEARS ACCUMULATE 


1851-1936 





2vaiS YEARS accumulate, a business organiza- 

tion acquires a personality from the indi- 

AR viduals who are members of it. The business 
principles and methods they adopt and practice 
help to mold the institution. This personal quality is 
not acquired over night, in a year, or in a few years. 
Character is built in a life insurance company only by 
earnest devotion to high principles and friendly, un- 
selfish dealings over many years. The year 1936 marks 
the Eighty-fitth Anniversary of the MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Ever since 
1851 this institution has furnished unexcelled life in- 
surance protection at alow cost and has maintained 
a record of unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
Today, as in the past, the whole personnel of the 


Company is imbued with that same spirit of service. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 
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Scene at Federation banquet: Wm. H. Kingsley is at left, while John A. Stevenson is showing 

Insurance Commissioner Owen D. Hunt and Roland S. Morris the photograph of Mr. Kingsley 

in the official program. Along side Dr. Stevenson is former Governor John S. Fisher, president 
of the Federation. Merle Thorpe. editor of Nation's Business is at extreme right. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


OLDING the same relation to 
}- the life insurance profession 

that the American Bankers’ 
Association does to the banking in- 
dustry, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents held its thirtieth 
annual convention in New York, Dec. 
3 and 4. 

The association belies its 
somewhat in that its membership is 
made up of companies rather than 
company executives. However, since 
its organization in the early days 
of the twentieth century, it has been 
a growing force in the business until 
today it is recognized as the out- 
standing life insurance organization 
in the country with just about every 
large company as a member. 

Its principal function is to watch 
legislation pertaining to life insur- 
ance and to handle public relations 
for the business as a whole. The 
association has its headquarters at 
165 Broadway, with Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt as secretary and general counsel. 

Chairman of the convention was 
William Harmstead Kingsley, eighth 
president of the Penn Mutual Life. 

William H. Kingsley started as an 
office boy with the company as its 
twenty-seventh employee. Last March 
18, he was elected president to suc- 
ceed the late William A. Law. Today, 
with more than fifty-one years of 


name 
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active service, he is the senior em- 
ployee of the company. And next 
February 14 he will celebrate his 
sixty-eighth birthday. 

Philadelphians love and revere Mr. 
Kingsley. Last June when the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania 
brought its 1936 Insurance Days to 
a close with a banquet in honor of 
Mr. Kingsley, it was not because of 
his position in the insurance world 





Vincent P. Whitsitt 


or because he had served three terms 
as president of the Federation. As 
Roland S. Morris, former Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, told the hundreds 
present that night, it was a tribute 
to William H. Kingsley, the man, who 
gave more of himself, of his time, 
and of his money to help others than 
he did to himself or his own business, 
They gave Mr. Kingsley a silver 
smoking set that night and he was 
so “shivery and shaky” from his deep 
appreciation and surprise at the sin- 
cere tribute paid him, that it took 
him several minutes to compose him- 
self sufficiently to be able to get up 
and express his thanks. 

And today one of his most highly 
prized treasures is a_ photograph 
taken at the banquet table that night, 
showing Merle Thorpe, editor of Na- 
tion’s Business; Mr. Morris; Insur- 
ance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt; 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual; former Governor 
John S. Fisher, and Mr. Kingsley, and 
autographed by each person in the 
picture. 

There, if you will, is William H. 
Kingsley’s chief hobby—his chief de- 
light in life. Trying to help other 
people with their troubles. 

“There is a form of satisfaction,” 
Mr. Kingsley says, “that comes if 
you are able to do something for 
somebody. When they say, ‘Oh, how 
can we ever repay you,’ and you tell 
them, ‘That’s all right.’ You get a 
certain thrill out of it. Perhaps it is 
selfishness on my part.” 

If that be selfishness, then let us 
hope for a selfish America. 

Mr. Kingsley set forth his creed of 
life in a recent issue of The Penn 
Mutual News Letter. 

“The only better pastime than 
golf,” he wrote at the time, “is the 
game of helping the other fellow. 
Golf makes a man patient, and toler- 
ant of his fellow sinners, turns the 
grouch into a humming bird, dyes 
the blue pessimist with the red color 
of hope, and, generally, makes a man 
somewhat of an angel, even though 
tinged with the facility of handling 
mathematical truth with parsimonious 
frugality. But there is little mercy 
in that noble sport, every player 
hoping that his opponent will become 
a sand digger. In the great game 
of life it is different. That game 
teaches us to be patient and long- 
suffering, to endure and be courage- 
ous, to be tolerant of each other's 
frailities, to open the heart to human 
needs, to be merciful even as we 
desire mercy, and to be helpful by 
word and deed without a thought of 
cost or of self. And when the score 
is completed, richer than money and 
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property, than position and _ titles, 
than reputation for brains or culture, 
is the consciousness as we go along 
life’s short road that we have tried 
to touch with gladness, brighten with 
hope, and revitalize with courage the 
hearts of those whom misfortune has 
caused to falter or has driven crippled 
to the roadside. I have often felt 
that this glorious business of life 
insurance so influences its servants 
that helping the other fellow easily 
becomes, not their pastime, but their 
constant and happy occupation.” 

The above is a true picture of the 
real William H. Kingsley; of a man 
who is human, courteous, cheerful 
and who has the knack of putting you 
at your ease immediately. Who has 
close at heart the helping of his fel- 
low men. A man who is sincere and 
who lacks even the slightest trace of 
being called “high-hat.” 

Wiiliam H. Kingsley is a graduate 
of Girard College, which is in reality 
a high school and is one of the be- 
quests left by the late Stephen Girard, 
famous philanthropist, for the benefit 
of fatherless boys. 

The one thing that Mr. Kingsley 
treasures most highly is the fact that 
he is a member of the Board of the 
celebrated City Trusts of Philadel- 
phia, which manages Girard College 
as part of the estate of Stephen 
Girard. The only alumnus of Girard 
College ever elected to the Board, 
Mr. Kingsley today is vice-president 
of it. 

Although his entire career has been 
spent with the Penn Mutual, Mr. 
Kingsley has had a varied experience 
in the field of life insurance. When 
he was 27, he was appointed western 
financial representative of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Denver. 
He was in Colorado at the time of 
the Cripple Creek gold rush; he 
traveled in Oklahoma when it was 
still Indian territory, and he wit- 
nessed the settlement of Montana 
and the Dakotas. During his stay 


; there, he was in intimate touch with 


the rapid economic development of 


s the West. 


Seven years later, in 1903, he came 
back to the home office as secretary 
and treasurer. Three years after- 
ward, when George K. Johnson was 
elected president of the Penn Mutual, 
Mr. Kingsley became second vice- 
president. In 1922, when William A. 
Law became president, Mr. Kingsley 
was elected agency vice-president 
and for five years actively supervised 
and developed the company’s agency 
organization throughout the country. 
In 1927 he became senior vice-presi- 
dent, finding in that post still broader 
scope for his talents along investment 
and financial lines. 
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CHARLES C. FLEMING 


Life Advertisers Association 


GOOD advertising man has to 
A know what it’s all about in 

many a field other than his 
own. He ought to have a working 
knowledge of other professions and 
other trades and a wide experience 
in human relationships in order that 
he may understand fully the motivat- 
ing impulses of people which it is 
his job to arouse. 

Charles C. Fleming, the new presi- 
dent of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, and editor of publications for the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
should measure up well to these strict 
standards for he’s been a teacher, a 
soldier and a lawyer—and, as well, a 
practicing life insurance salesman. 

Born in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1892, 
Mr. Fleming inherited something of 
a tradition in insurance, although it 
was in another line of the business 
that his father, the late Charles C. 
Fleming, made his reputation. Flem- 
ing, Sr., was a prominent fire insur- 
ance man, having served with the 
New York Underwriters Agency, and, 
for the last fifteen years of his life, 
as secretary of the old South-Eastern 
Tariff Association. 

At Atlanta, young Fleming was 
educated in public and private schools 
and in 1908, a year after the death 
of his father, moved with his mother 
to Virginia and entered Augusta Mil- 
itary Academy, from which he was 
graduated in 1911. 

He matriculated immediately at the 
University of Virginia, took a law 
degree there in 1917 and proceeded 
to pass the Virginia State bar exam- 
ination. He has, never, however, 
availed himself of his right to prac- 
tice that profession. 

Fleming had some trouble crash- 
ing that man’s Army in 1917, and it 
wasn’t until after he had spent a 
year teaching at the Augusta Military 
Academy that Uncle Sam accepted 
him. Qualifying for Officers Train- 
ing School, he won his lieutenant’s 
commission at Camp Gordon, Atlanta, 
in 1918 and was then sent to Camp 
Wadsworth at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, where he served with the 
61st Pioneer _ Infantry until dis- 
charged in December of that year. 

Shortly afterward Mr. Fleming 
again took up teaching at Augusta 
Military Academy, continuing in that 
position until his marriage in June, 
1921, at which time he entered the 
profession of life insurance. In the 
early stages of his new career he was 


Chas. Fleming 


district manager in Staunton, Va., 
for the Reliance Life, later becoming 
a special agent for the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia. He took 
a position with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life as district manager, 
made a good job of it and then, in 
April, 1926, entered on his present 
connection. 

He figured prominently in insur- 
ance advertising organization work 
from the start. He served a term as 
treasurer of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference and was also secretary 
of that body. With the Life Adver- 
tisers Association he directed the 
Southern Round Table and then was 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Fleming is conceded to be the 
group’s outstanding expert in typog- 
raphy. It’s a hobby with him and it 
can be truthfully said that few 
printers in the country are better 
versed in this specialty than he. He 
gets out a number of publications for 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia—for the industrial agents, the 
ordinary agents and for policyholders. 
They are all swell looking jobs, writ- 
ten and edited with plenty of imagin- 
ation and point. His publications 
have on several occasions won awards 
both at the annual meeting of the 
L. L. A. and the Round Table. 

You’d have to say typography is 
his hobby although it, as with most 
everything else in his life, is subordi- 
nate to the devotion he entertains for 
his seven-year-old boy. 
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T. A. PHILLIPS 


American Life Convention 


EARLY three decades of service 
as an actuary and executive in 


the life insurance business is 
the record of Thomas A. Phillips, the 
energetic head of the American Life 
Convention and president of the Minne- 
sota Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul. He combines in his work, most 
happily, the affability of a good mixer 
with the common sense fact - finding 
characteristics of the trained actuary 
and under his administration the 
Minnesota Mutual has continued to 
forge ahead evenly and progressively. 

He was born in Arthur, Canada, 
Dec. 23, 1881, and educated at the 
University of Toronto, graduating 
with honors in the courses of mathe- 
matics and physics. Asked that in- 
evitable interviewer’s question: “And 
how did you come to decide upon life 
insurance as a career?,” he replies 
that the business had always intrigued 
him, even during his undergraduate 
days and that his inherent interest in 
mathematics naturally pointed to 
actuarial duties. In fact, he says, this 
trend was made more certain due to 
the fact that a number of his class- 
mates were likewise pointing for a 
career in life insurance and several of 
them entered the business about the 
same time that he did. A. G. Portch, 
Lafayette Life, and one time president 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
John S. Thompson, of the Mutual 
Benefit, J. G. Parker, Imperial Life 
and John M. Lang, of the Mutual Life 
of Waterloo, are others among the 
better known life insurance executives 
who graduated from the famous Can- 
adian university. 

Mr. Phillips is a past president of 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
and is a fellow of both the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain. He has 
served the American Life Convention 
in various capacities since 1934 when 
he was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The chief executive of the A.L.C., 
who was elevated to that post at the 
recent meeting at Dallas, Tex., is mar- 
ried and has two daughters. His hob- 
bies are all manner of outdoor sports 
and recreation. He takes a keen in- 
terest in football, having engaged in 
this sport, as well as lacrosse, in his 
university days. “And your golf? 
You play golf, of course?” “Well, no,” 
he replies, “I can’t say that I am a 
golfer—but I can’t give the game up, 
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if that will give you an idea of my 
qualifications along these lines.” 

The present admittedly difficult in- 
vestment situation holds no alarms for 
the organization leader. He disclaims 
the appellation of “optimist” but is 
still more emphatic in refusing to be 
classed as any part of a pessimist. 
“The present adverse conditions are 
clearing up,” he declares, “and even 
at the worst stage there could be no 
point in viewing with alarm. We 
must, perforce, face conditions as they 
exist and work them out the best we 
are able.” Which is the typical, fact- 
facing attitude of the actuarial nature 
in the boy who picked life insurance 
as a career while still in college and 
which dictated the field artillery as 
the branch of service most logical for 
him to serve in as a mature man of 
business many years later when the 
call to arms sounded ’round the globe. 

Thomas A. Phillips joined the New 
York Life, in the actuarial depart- 
ment, as his first business venture af- 
ter leaving the University of Toronto. 
He served there, under the capable di- 
rection of Dr. Hunter, chief actuary 
and vice-president until 1909, when he 
went with the Minnesota Mutual Life 
where he took up the duties of secre- 
tary and actuary. He was elected a 
vice-president during the World War, 
when he was granted leave to enter an 
artillery officers training camp at 
Fort Taylor, Ky., and advanced to the 
position of president in 1929. He is a 
director and past president of the St. 
Paul Rotary Club, an active member 
and former executive of the St. Paul 
Chamber of Commerce and a directo 
of the American National Bank and 
the First Trust Company, both of St. 
Paul. 

The American Life Convention, 
whose greetings were extended by Mr. 
Phillips to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at their thirtieth 
annual convention last week in New 
York, was organized just one year be- 
fore the A.L.I.P. came into being. 
Originally conceived as an association 
for smaller companies, with separate 
problems, the A.L.C. today numbers 
among its membership many of the 
companies affiliated with the Life 
Presidents group and A.L.C. com- 
panies likewise are interlocking with 
the A.L.I.P. The two organizations 
are cooperative in the finest and most 
practical sense. 








E. B. Stevenson, Jr. 


J. E. McPherson 
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GERARD S. NOLLEN i 
the immediate past presi 
dent of the American Life 
Convention and is now 
serving as chairman of its 
executive committee. He is 
a brother of Henry S. Nol 
len, president of the Equi 
table Life of lowa. Gerard 
S. Nollen began his career 
upon graduation from Grin 
nell College, with the Bank 
ers Life of Des Moines. He 
ater joined the Royal Mu 
tual Life of Des Moines and 
then became connected with 
the Equitable Life of lowa. 
With ihat company he re 


mained until 1912 when he 
rejoined the Bankers Life a 
actuary. In I913 he wa 


elected a director and sec 
retary of the company ice 
president in 1916 and presi 
dent in 1926. 


E. B. STEVENSON, JR., vice 
president of the National 
Life and Accident; Francis 
J. Wright, vice-president 
and counsel of the Midland 
Mutual Life, and J. E. 
McPherson, treasurer of the 
Business Men's Assurance 
are the chairmen respex 
tively of the Agency, Legal 
and Financial Sections 





T. A. Phillips 


C. B. ROBBINS is the presi- 
dent of the Cedar Rapids 
Life Insurance Company. 
Some years ago he was 
president of the American 
Life Convention and his 
administration was such a 
vigorous and successful one 
that when the office ot 
manager and counsel of the 
A.L.C. was vacated three 
years ago, Col. Robbins was 
induced to assume the post. 
He still carries on as chief 
executive of the Cedar Rap- 
ids Life, performing, the 
while, his directorial duties 
with the A.L.C. in inimi 
table style. Col. Robbins 
has done a number of note 
worthy jobs in his lifetime, 
including a term as assistant 
secretary of War in the 
closing months of the Coo- 
lidge Administration. 


RALPH H. KASTNER has 
served the American Life 
Convention for the past 
three years as its associate 
counsel. He maintains his 
office in the executive head- 
quarters of the Convention 
at Chicago. 


HEADLINERS AT A. L. C. HEADQUARTERS 


G. S. Nollen 
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Ralph H. Kastner 





C. B. Robbins 
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Joseph C. Behan 


Agency Officers 


Committeemen 

JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR.., is 
secretary of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and manager of the Lif. 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

* 
JEROME CLARK, vice president the 
Union Centra 3 new member of the 
Aaency OC) car executive committee 

e 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Massachusetts Mu 
Tua nairman tT The Life Aaency 


HENRY SUTPHEN, Prudentia D 
dent, not pictured here, is vice chairman 


of the Aaency Officer 


W. S. PENNY, Sun Life of Canada (n 
pictured here s an executive commit 


F. L. BARNES, vice president of the Oh 
State Life (not pictured here 5 on the 


Aaency Officers. executive ommittee 
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J.C. BEHAN 


Ass'n of Life Agency Officers 


ing recently in a new capacity was that of Joseph 

C. Behan, whose election as chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers was announced. More 
widely known, without a doubt, as vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Behan was educated in the public schools of Albany, 
N. Y., and began his career as a stenographer, in which 
capacity he joined the Massachusetts Mutual on January 
2, 1896. After serving as chief clerk in the Policy De- 
partment, he was made assistant superintendent of 
agencies in 1909. In 1912 he became superintendent of 
agencies and held this position until January, 1928, when 
he was elected second vice-president in charge of agencies. 
He was elected a director in January, 1936, and vice- 
president in July, 1936. At the time he became active 
in the egency work of this company, in 1909, there were 
101,707 policies on the books, totaling $227,505,932 of 
life insurance. On November 1, 1936, there were 487,325 
policies in force for a total of $1,861,418,716. 

Probably no one as much as Mr. Behan is responsible 
for that record. Yet one does not readily find clues in 
searching for the why and wherefore of the man’s ability. 
There are no known or published rules of his. There are 
no bombastic utterances on record. There is complete 
absence of “talks” and “releases” for the consumption of 
the gullible. He is never known to have said what was 
supposed to be said. 


Ni: a new name to the insurance papers, but appear- 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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J. M. Holcombe, Jr. 





Jerome Clark 
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O. J. ARNOLD 

'S Life Sales Research Bureau 
ppear- F you’ve got something to say about life insurance that 
Joseph might possibly increase the man’s own store of infor- 
. Asso- mation on the subject, or redound to the slightest 
More advantage of his company, or contribute an iota to the 
of the betterment of the business in general—O. J. Arnold will 

listen to you. This quality of an open and inquiring mind, 
Ibany, combined with a rugged readiness to put new ideas to 
which the test of practicability, is what thrusts the shoulders 
anuary of Mr. Arnold, who is president of the Northwestern W. W. Jaeger Richard Boissard 
Cy De- National Life Insurance Company and chairman of the 
nt of board of directors of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
ent of Bureau, above the crowd. 
_ when O. J. Arnold could, if he chose, coast very comfortably 
encies. on the knowledge that he has gleaned in over a quarter 
| vice- of a century in the life insurance business, but he remains 
active as avid for fresh lore as any neophyte you could name. 
> were He has, however, no patience with buncombe, and has an 
32 of unerring eye for detecting same. As a result, he ap- 
187,325 proaches pretty closely the ideal design for a life insurance 

executive. 
onsible A native of Rochester, N. Y., he moved as a boy to 
ues is Chicago and was educated in the public schools of that 
bility: city. He enrolled in the University of Chicago and took 
re pas: his bachelor of science degree from that institution in 
mplete 1897. Most of his early training in the life insurance 
son of business came through his connection with the Illinois Life. 
‘t was He was a prominent executive of that company when 

he left in 1925 to assume the presidency of the North- 

(Concluded on page 33 Henry E. North Cc. D. Devlin 


Bureau Directors and 
Committeemen 


W. W. JAEGER, vice president, Bankers 
Life, is a member of the Bureau's exec- 
utive committee. 

a 


RICHARD BOISSARD, Nationa! Guard- 
ian Life, is a newly elected director of 
Bureau. 
— 


HENRY E. NORTH, Metropolitan Lite 
has held executive posts in both orqgani- 
zations. 

* 


C. D. DEVLIN, agency superintendent of 
the Confederation Life, is a member of 


the Bureau's executive committee. 








O. J. ARNOLD, president of the North 
western National Life, is chairman of the 
Bureau's Board of Directors. 


be, Jr. O. J. Arnold 








FRANK P. SAMFORD, president of the 
Liberty National, is vice chairman of the 


Frank P. Samford Bureau Board. 
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ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


National Association of Life Underwriters 


Patterson intimately tell that he 
is the kind of man who never 
asks anyone to do anything that he 
wouldn’t be willing to do and couldn’t 
do himself. They say he is a leader 


T patie who know Alexander E. 





Lester O. Schriver 
Immediate Past President 


who can inspire those about him to 
heights they would never themselves 
attain, but that when there is work to 
be done and those about him cannot 
be inspired—he can drive with the 
fervor and vigor of a Missouri mule 
skinner. 

When the National Association of 
Life Underwriters voted him into the 
presidency at Boston in September, 
it was not a case of buying a bill of 
goods sight-unseen. His record of ac- 
complishments is well known in life 
insurance circles. A proven agency 
builder and organizer, he has always 
been an association man. As vice- 
president of the association he under- 
took to manage one of the most suc- 
cessful membership campaigns ever 
launched—which saw the membership 
boosted from 24,507 to the all-time 
high of 26,875. 

Patterson’s record shows that he 
has always been an untiring worker 
in association matters. Years ago 
when he was in Pittsburgh he was 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Shortly after 
moving to Chicago he become a di- 
rector of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association. He has served a 
term as president of that group. 
When the National Association met 
in Pittsburgh in 1931, he organized 
and presided over the first meeting of 
the General Agents and Managers 
section, which has since grown to be- 
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come one of the most important de- 
partments of the organization. He 
was a trustee of the association for 
four years, and served it last year as 
vice-president. He was chairman of 
the program committee when the 
N.A.L.U. met in Des Moines, and the 
program his committee planned and 
arranged was one of the most con- 
structive which the association has 
ever listened to. 

It is a characteristic of Mr. Patter- 
son that he holds his fire until he gets 
sighted on the target. His term as 
president willbe given to champion- 
ing the cause of the full-time agent. 
Hardly had he been escorted to the 
president’s chair than he inaugurated 
a vigorous drive to enlist support of 
company home offices for the Agents’ 
Compact. “Pat” believes thoroughly 
that the future of the whole life in- 
surance structure—from the company 
and agency viewpoints—depends on 
full-time producing agents. Contact 
agents, in his estimation, are neces- 
sary evils which will always be tol- 
erated, but they should not receive the 
same considerations and advantages 
as do the men and women who make 
life insurance selling their life work. 

Before his term of office will have 
come to an end at Colorado Springs 
next year he will probably have 
boosted the number of signatory com- 
panies to the agents’ pact to well over 
a hundred. At least, he has set the 
hundred mark as his goal, and he is a 
sharpshooter—whether it is on the 





Roger B. Hull 
Manager and General Counsel 


rifle range, on the golf course, or 
prospecting for business. 

Alexander Evans Patterson was 
born in Washington, D. C. His par- 
ents were Scotch-Irish and English. 
With the panic of 1907 the family 





Julian Myrick 
Past President and Trustee 


fortune was wiped out, his father died 
and with his mother he went to Pitts- 
burgh to live with a brother. 

Walking the streets day after day 
looking for work, any kind of work, 
he met Edward A. Woods, who was 
general agent for the Equitable. The 
Woods agency was at that time—as 
now—the largest life insurance agency 
in the world, and included western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. He 
started work in the agency as a minor 
clerk on March 16, 1908. He worked 
hard and progressed through many 
jobs, at the same time doing some 
selling. He found time, too, to attend 
night school classes at the University 
of Pittsburgh. - 

When he was discharged “from the 
Army after the Armistice—he had en- 
listed and attended the first officers’ 
training camp, served thirteen months 
in France, and returned to the United 
States a Major in the Field Artillery 
—Mr. Woods made him assistant to 
the president. 

Talking about his climb to the top- 
most rung of the ladder of success, 
Mr. Patterson gives credit for his ac- 
complishments to Mrs. Patterson’s 
helpfulness. Mrs, Patterson was per- 
sonnel director at the Woods agency 
when she met “Pat.” He says that a 
man’s wife can do more to break his 
spirit than all the other forces com- 
bined. “When he comes home dis- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Alexander E. Patterson 





Grant Taggart 





Paul F. Clark 
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O. Sam Cummings Robert L. Jones 


Philip G. Young 





Ernest W. Owen 





























T. M. Riehle 


©. SAM CUMMINGS, a Texan, has served continuou 

f everal years in various executive posts with th 
N.A.L.U. He is now vice president. 

ROBERT L. JONES, New York, is the inevitable choice 
t+ each convention to su eed himself as treasure 


GRANT TAGGART, remarkable Wyoming producer 


PHILIP G. YOUNG, Sen Franciscoar 
re N A L U 


T. M. RIEHLE, e New Yorker 3 past president 


PAUL F. CLARK, a trustee and former C.L.U. pres 


kde ts —_—o 
B 


ERNEST W. OWEN, Detroit, former secretary, is now 
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REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY 


THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 
REINSURANCE Co. LTD. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


FF, U. S. MANAGER C. T. GRAY, ASST. U. S. MANAGER 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY... 















Casualty and Surety 
Executives Association 


Underwriters 
Association 


National Association of 
Casualty Surety 
Agents 








J. ARTHUR NELSON 
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James A. Beha 


CLAUDE W. FAIR- 
CHILD, acting genera 
manager of the Execu- 
tives Association, is an 
able and far-sighted ad 
ministrator who has held 
a key post with the or 
ganization ever since i 
was founded. He is a 


former state insurance 


commissioner. 
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JAMES A. BEHA is the legal luminary of the casualty and surety business. 
Formerly general manager and counsel of the Nationa! Bureau of Casualty 


and Surety 


following the reorganization of 


the governing casualty and surety bodies this Fall, general counsel of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives and as well, general counsel 


of the National Bureau ot Casualty and Surety Underwriters. He also holds 


the same post in connection with the Acquisition Costs Conferences in the 


casualty and surety fields. 


A New York lawyer of distinction, he started 


making insurance history back in 1924 when he began his first brilliant term 
as superintendent of insurance of the State of New York 


William Leslie 


Left: 


Claude W. 
Fairchild 


Right: 


F. Robert- 
son Jones 


WILLIAM LESLIE is now general 





manager of the National Bureau 
f Casualty and Surety Under 
i the organization which he 

3 associate general man 

ager after a career in state de 
partmental and company fields 
One of the country's outstanding 
actuarie he is the rate-making 
yeniu t the casualty business 


ana supervise that all-important 


tunction tor the stock casualty 
and surety mpanies subscribina 
+> +h Burea 


F. ROBERTSON JONES, afte 

ong career of service to the busi 
ness, recently retired as genera! 
manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
He retains, however, his post of 
secretary for that oraanization. He 
is also secretary-treasurer for the 
International Association of Ca 
ualty and Surety Underwriters 
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J. ARTHUR NELSON 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 





EADLINES were cast in large 


type by the insurance press 

during the week of October 20 
when an event of far-reaching im- 
portance to the casualty and surety 
world occurred at One Park Avenue, 
New York City, that was destined to 
make insurance history. 

That event was the joint action 
undertaken by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives and 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters to amend their 
respective constitutions so as to cede 
or accept functions of intrinsic im- 
portance. Briefly, the National Bu- 
reau transferred its claim and con- 
servation departments to the execu- 
tives’ association, retaining only its 
rate-making function and thereby en- 
larging the scope of the Association 
in conformity with the belief that the 


effectiveness and progress of the 
claim and conservation departments 
would be accelerated if their adminis- 
tration and maintenance were pro- 
vided for by the larger number of 
stock casuaity and surety companies 
represented in the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. 
Visiting the quiet, decorous offices 
at One Park Avenue, New York City, 
one will be impressed by the dignity 
of the Association’s headquarters, but 
an adequate comprehension of the ac- 
tivities that radiate from it would not 
be immediately apparent. Yet this 


nerve center controls the activities of 
tendrils that shoot out from it and 
cover, to a great extent, the entire 
country. 

Traveling in sparsely or thickly 
populated sections of the country, in 
cities and hamlets; interviewing per- 


Left: 
J. M. Haines 





Right: 
J. L. D. Kearney 
President Inter- 





national Associa- 
tion of Casualty 
and Surety Un- 


derwriters 





ons unfamiliar with the insurance 
business and supplying information 
on difficult technical and legal prob- 
lems; disseminating information 
which has worked for the good of the 
insurance business as a whole; speak- 
ing before industrial and business 
groups, or before agents’ associations, 
urging them to be on the alert for 
ill-advised legislation that would 
jeopardize their own interests—by 
these interlocking activities the per- 
sonnel of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives discharge the 
multiform duties of the Association 
and render a service to insurance that 
is of paramount importance in the 
maintenance of good reiations be- 
tween the companies and their policy- 
holders and, in a more general sense, 
the public itself. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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J. L. D. KEARNEY 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


AMES L. D. KEARNEY, a native of Maryland, and a member of the Bar of 

that state, began his insurance career in 1906, when he assumed the 
management of the Baltimore City Department of the American Bonding 
Company of Baltimore. He remained in that capacity until the fall of 1907. 
He was then transferred to New York where in March, 1908, he became 
manager cf the Metropolitan Department of that company. In July, 1911, 
he was elected vice-president of the Equitable Surety Company of St. Louis 
and continued in the management of that company’s business in the state of 
New York until he resigned to accept the secretaryship of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, to which he was elected in March, 1914. 
He was elected a vice-president in 1920, and on September 4, 1929, was elected 
vice-president and general manager. Mr. Kearney was elected a vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company in April, 1931. He was elected 
president of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, August 14, 1934 
Long prominent in organization work, he was elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters at its last annual 


meeting. 





J. A. NELSON 


(Continued from previous page) 


J. Arthur Nelson was born to the 
purple, yet his is essentially the story 
of the self-made man. Of one of the 
leading social families of Baltimore, 
he found, through a combination of 
economic difficulties, that his future 
rested upon his own ability to make 
what he chose of it and, despite his 
privilege of birth, he was forced to 
carve out his career even as the 
humblest of his coworkers. In witness 
to his success, one need but to point 
out his present high position as presi- 
dent of a leading casualty company 
and his contemporary interests in 
fields outside of insurance. 

In this age of polls and straw bal- 
lots, if one were taken concerning the 
outstanding quality of the new presi- 
dent of the Association, it would be 
his unswerving loyalty, not only to 


his intimate friends but even to his 
lowliest employees. In this instance, 
the bond of friendship signifies more 
than a mere poetic value: it is the 
hard-won accolade that survives time 
and change and is the enduring badge 
of loyalty. 

Born in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, on January 27, 1876, Mr. Nelson 
received his education in the public 
schools of Baltimore and the McDon- 
ogh Institute, Maryland, from which 
he graduated in 1892. He entered the 
fire insurance business and served in 
various capacities for ten years. In 
1902 he changed to the surety field as 
special agent for the Fidelity & De- 
posit of Maryland, and from 1910 to 
1912 he served that company as vice- 
president. 

In 1913 Mr. Nelson organized the 
American Indemnity Company of Bal- 
timore and shortly afterward pur- 
chased the New Amsterdam Casualty. 


W. OWEN WILSON 


(Concluded from page 13) 


financial and insurance house was 
considering reorganization, Mr. Wil- 
son bought into the firm and became 
president of the Davenport Insurance 
Agency. 

The Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was quick to take ad- 
vantage of his administrative abilities 
and his penchant for handling people 
of opposing viewpoints. He served 
two terms as president of that body. 
With the National Association of In- 
surance Agents he became involved 
in the H. O. L. C. insurance distri- 
bution controversy and when _ the 
smoke cleared Wilson emerged as a 
negotiator par excellence. After that, 
it was one assignment after another 
until he rode into the highest office 
almost over his own protest. 

In appearance, W. Owen Wilson 
leans toward handsomeness. His man- 
ner is sincere and cordial though not 
over-effusive. He is an able, straight- 
forward speaker though not a slick 
one. He meets the top-flight company 
executives on an equal footing. It is 
safe to prophesy that his administra- 
tion will consolidate and add to the 
gains made under the memorabie 
leadership of the immediate past 
president, Kenneth H. Bair. 

The American Indemnity was not en- 
gaged in any business except as a 
holding corporation. Previously, the 
New Amsterdam had been unable to 
write all lines for which it had been 
chartered but with the American In- 
demnity as a holding corporation it 
was enabled to widen its services and 
fulfill its chartered destiny. 

(Concluded on page 31) 





‘ The Life Presidents 
Association 


J. A. Diemand 


The Southland Life 
Extends All Good Wishes 


Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Under- 
writers Association 








in Annual Meeting 
New York—December, 1936 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE 


to 


- + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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C. A. ABRAHAMSON 


National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 


S president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, C. A. Abraham- 


son is in the line of a highly distin- 
guished tradition. Preceding him in 
office have been such men as the late 
W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, Wade Fet- 
zer, T. E. Brannif and James Milli- 
kan. Some years younger than they, 
Mr. Abrahamson is probably the first 
president to be chosen who was not a 
member of what might be termed the 
founding fathers’ group. And no one 
approves more heartily of the way he 
handles the reins than the old timers 
of the organization. 

The association is not a rigid, con- 
stitutional body. It has an almost in- 
formal organization and its purposes 
and functions are implied rather than 
irrevocably engraven on parchment. 
Formed in 1913 as an outgrowth of a 
committee of general agents who met 
to throw up defenses against the ob- 
noxious Emmett Ruling which effected 
workmen’s compensation commissions, 
the association still jumps into the 





C. A. Abrahamson 
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breach, when the occasion arises, as a 
body empowered to arbitrate and act 
for the casualty and surety general 
agents of the country. More often, 
however, it serves as a forum for the 
general exchange of views and as a 
medium for bringing the large pro- 
ducers into pleasant and profitable 
contact with the executives of the com- 
panies they represent. 

The president of the association has 
to share half the burden of directing 
the annual joint meeting with the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters held usually 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. It 
takes presence, resourcefulness and a 
sense of humor to handle such an 
assignment well, and now you know 
something about the man Abrahamson 
when we tell you that he is perfect in 
the spot. 

Let’s pick up Al Abrahamson’s 
career following the World War, from 
which he emerged a line lieutenant 
after joining up at its outbreak, with 
an ambulance unit that reached 
France early in the fray. 
Back in Omaha, he went 
into the financing and 
banking business and it 
was from that vantage 
point that he first viewed 
this business of insur- 
ance. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Omaha Na- 
tional Company, an in- 
vestment subsidiary of 
the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, when he 
was selected to organize 
an insurance’ depart- 
ment. This organization 
he built up to a point 
where it figured very 
importantly in the Oma- 
ha insurance picture. 

Came the Glass-Stea- 
gall Banking Bill and the 
dissolution of banks from 
their investment affiliates 
generally. By this time 
Mr. Abrahamson __re- 
garded himself as an in- 
surance man rather than 
a banker and with sev- 
eral associates purchased 
the bank’s interest in the 
insurance business. The 





T. E. Braniff 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


agency thrived from the start and to- 
day it’s one of the outstanding offices 
in the Middle West. 

Cc. A. Abrahamson is genuinely 
modest and looks down his nose at per- 
sonal ballyhoo. But he leaves every 
one with the impression that he knows 
what’s it all about. His unpretentious, 
casual manner doesn’t altogether hide 
a certain self-confidence that is agree- 
ably blended into his make-up. As we 
implied above, the veterans who made 
the organization, and to whom its con- 
tinued success means so much, like the 
way Mr. Abrahamson preserves the 
spirit and traditions of the group 
whilst piloting it along new lines and 
channels when the times demand. His 
reelection at the last meeting was 
unanimous and viva voce. 


J. A. NELSON 


(Concluded from page 30) 


In addition to his very important 
responsibility as president of one of 
the leading casualty companies, Mr. 
Nelson is interested in several bank- 
ing institutions and mercantile enter- 
prises in Baltimore and is a director 
of several financial institutions in that 
city. 

In his new responsibility as presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. Nelson is 
assisted by the following executive 
committee: U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty; Employers’ Liability; Maryland 
Casualty; Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee; American Surety; Travelers; 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; Hartford 
Steam Boiler; Fidelity & Casualty; 
National Surety; Mass. Bonding; 
Great American Indemnity; Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of No. Amer- 
ica, and Globe Indemnity. 
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* BOSTON DULUTH *® 
ies We maintain specialized de- iio 
os partments for handling every sammie 
* PHOENIX type of coverage and will be NEW YORK * 
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J. C. BEHAN 


(Concluded from page 22 





Two factors unquestionably have 
played a major part in his achieve- 
ments. The first is best said in 
the words of a gentleman who has 
known him for years and who sums 
up the opinion held by many: “I 
have never known,” says this individ- 
ual, “a man who likes men as much 
as he does, who is so thoroughly at 
home with people, and he is absolutely 
the best story teller in the world.” 
Certainly there is a batch of quali- 


ties that are requisites for an agency 
officer. 

The second factor seems to be an 
uncanny ability to pick and then 
trust good men. He has never bur- 
dened his agency staff with a mass 
of details. 
letting an agency man stand on his 
own feet. One of his few known dis- 
likes, however, is for the agent who 
is afflicted with “sittightus,” and 
makes a clubhouse of the agency 
space. 

His Irish forbears seem to have 
passed on to him an enormous sense 
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i 
United States Branch Statement as of December 31, 1935 
. ASSETS 
*United States Government Bonds................... $ 100,618.00 
*French Government Bonds.................-eeeeee- 184,404.00 
*State and Municipal Bonds...............eeesseee- 209,236.00 
: Oia cel ice heEbaensewseaen 890,090.00 
CE CO Bing co cndcdededosnedreseenneess 328,132.00 
I ab ian cuhtakensetnnee se 4,062. 
7 I a has nuk a Ck gh ARORA eS 40,000.00 
I Nn i vin spiencewd sens deeaGns 34,200.00 
See Br Ce CII sooo ccc cccnciccvcescces —70,107.96 
I gn eras og ade danbde eames nee e ens ii 21,292.44 
SE ee co hchc ach ia aaicnls venWacn tga krakw cue ales 146,780.42 
NE I nk ccna nccacwksnuvead $1,888,707.40 
*Amortized Basis. 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...................- $ 621,696.39 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses.................5: 84,968.58 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities.................... 72,584.90 
TE RN is cn ucus1n es edoedomeeaean $ 779,249.87 
Oe 3 Ea $200,000.00 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............. 909,457.53 
Surplus as regards policyholders.................++- 1,109,457.53 
EN ne, ee ee ore Sar ry ee $1,888,707.40 


Sound - Substantial - Conservative 
On the basis of December 31, 1935, Market Quotations for all bonds owned, the total admitted 


assets would be increased to $1,931,192.40 


Securities carried at $309,854.00 in the above statement, are deposited as required by law. 
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His method consists of: 


of controlled humor. His stories, and 
they are good ones, are endless. Many 
a visitor has asked about the laughter 
in the corridors of the home office, and 
was told it must be Mr. Behan telling 
a story. 

Five years ago he built a home in 
the Forest Park section of Springfield. 
Inside the entrance is a huge grand- 
father’s clock presented to the “Chief” 
by his agents. There have been, over 
the years, many other gifts, but of 
the clock he is particularly fond. He 
has no hobbies, and in recent years 
has given up baseball, which was one 
of his only methods of recreation. 
During the summer months he spends 
all of his time at a summer place in 
West Brookfield, Mass. His digestion 
is great, and one agent who has been 
with him many years says, “I have 
never had an unhappy moment in all 
my relations with him.” 

Two sons are both in the business 
as agents for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Herbert G. is at Hartford and 
Louis B. is in New York City. The 
late Thomas F. Behan, a former in- 
surance commissioner of New York 
state, was a brother. 


O. J. ARNOLD 


(Concluded from page 23) 


western National Life of Minneapolis 
where he has made a great record. 
A remarkable feature of his career 
with that company consists in the 
skilful manner by which Mr. Arnold 
blended some of the attractive phases 
of non-participating insurance, with 
which he was familiar through his 
previous experience, with the orig- 
inal purely mutual structure of the 
Northwestern National. The. move 
has proved to be a very valuable one 
to the company because it is equipped 
with a broad portfolio of policies, 
embracing the low cost contracts as 
well as those of higher premium. The 
advantage of such a condition during 
times of abrupt economic change can 
be readily appreciated. 

Though a trained actuary and a 
keen man on investments, Mr. Arnold 
is thoroughly at home in agency work 
and has devoted a great deal of his 
time to that phase of the business in 
recent years. He is an extremely val- 
uable man to have close to the helm 
of the Sales Research Bureau and the 
Agency Officers Association because 
he possesses the vision and enthusiasm 
necessary for success in that field as 
well as the hard sense and practicality 
that are required to keep such efforts 
from wasting themselves on expansive 
theorizing. 
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ERNEST PALMER 


(Concluded from page 12) 


general counsel of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, working in the 
shadow of the late O. B. Ryon, general 
counsel, at the old quarters on the 
Hotel La Salle mezzanine. In 1923 he 
moved a few blocks south to become 
manager and general counsel of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters. From 
that post he stepped into the state in- 
surance directorship in 1933. 

Under Director Palmer, the Illinois 
Insurance Department has been placed 
on a basis of efficiency equivalent to 
that of a well-managed private enter- 


prise. Merit and ability have been 
put ahead of patronage in the selec- 
tion and appointment of the person- 
nel. A policyholder in a little local 
benefit concern can get attention to 
his problem as quickly as the head of 
a big insurance corporation, and 
neither of them needs an attorney to 
serve as intermediary. Information 
that used to be accessible with dif- 
ficulty, if at all, is now open to in- 
spection at the Chicago office as well 
as in Springfield; examination reports 
are not even held in escrow for specific 
request, but are actually sent out to 
the trade press as a matter of public 
interest. 
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In his office, Mr. Palmer enjoys the 
reputation of being a good taskmaster 
while at the same time being consider- 
ate of those who work under him. His 
particular “office hobby” is prompt 
handling of correspondence. Much in- 
surance department mail cannot be 
answered fully at once because fre- 
quently it is necessary to search the 
records for information requested. But 
unless a letter is answered, or at least 
acknowledged, within forty - eight 
hours of its receipt, an explosion is 
to be expected when the fact comes to 
light. Yet his staff will tell you that 
even the most difficult situations are 
eased by the well-known brand of 
Palmer humor. 

Of course, Ernest Palmer has been 
known, since long before his political 
service started, as one of the best 
toastmasters and after-dinner speak- 
ers in the country. More than that, 
he would rank ace high in oratory 
among any list of speakers. The 
American Bar Association once took 
him as far as the Pacific Northwest to 
serve at its annual banquet as speaker 
of the evening — or was it as toast- 
master? He has spoken and officiated 
so many times before so many differ- 
ent audiences that it is not easy to rec- 
ollect in just which capacity he might 
have appeared on any particular occa- 
sion. Generally he makes a talk which 
is packed with humor, but which near- 
ly always carries a solid message on 
the tide of humor. 

Outside of business he is known to 
more than a few friends as an ardent 
exponent of the great old American 
game which preceded the contract 
bridge deluge. And whether he in- 
vented it or merely perfected it, he 
has done more than a little to expand 
the field of “airplane stud.” 

These are only highlights about 
Ernest Palmer. A page of The Spec- 
tator is not enough to contain the 
opinions of those who don’t see eye to 
eye with the director on the matter 
of any insurance code. Neither would 
it hold what his friends think of him 
—and he has plenty of them. But it 
takes less than a page to say that he 
knows his business; that he has done 
much in four years to enhance con- 
fidence in insurance and insurance 
supervision; that he believes that the 
State should regulate the insurance 
business only to the degree necessary 
for the protection of the policyholders 
and consequently not the degree of 
interfering with private enterprise 
and initiative in the management of 
legitimate companies; but that he sees 
no reason for trying forever to regu- 
late modern business operations with 
outmoded statutes—and that he has 
certainly put the Illinois Insurance 
Department on the map. 
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Alexander E. Patterson 


(Concluded from page 24) 


couraged and his wife nags and de- 
mands to be told ‘Why did you get 
into that business’. . . from that mo- 
ment he is through as a successful 
producer.” 

He spent fourteen years with the 
Woods agency when he was taken 
with the urge to head up an agency 
of his own. Through Mr. Woods’ in- 
fluence the late Frank H. Davis, then 
chief of the Equitable Life’s selling 
forces, placed him at 120 Broadway in 
New York City. It wasn’t a preten- 
tious office. As a matter of fact, it 
wasn’t even rented for him, and he 
had to furnish it himself. Refusing to 
be discouraged, Patterson set about 
building up a selling force. In three 
years he had more than twenty full- 
time agents producing better than six 
million dollars’ worth of business. 

So sensational did the Equitable 
consider this achievement that in 1925 
they transferred him to Chicago to 
take charge of their largest office in 
the west. By 1928 he had increased 
this agency’s production from ten 
millions to seventeen millions a year. 

That was the year when the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of- 
fered him the General Agency of their 
Chicago branch. He had given twenty 
years of service to the Equitable. Just 
to prove that his past accomplish- 
ments were not mere flashes in the 
pan he built up the Chicago general 
agency to a point where it led all the 
Penn Mutual offices. 

Patterson has always placed his 
dependency in the full-time worker, 
giving him his heartiest and most sin- 
cere assistance always. There is none 
who is happier than he when an agent 
writes a big policy or achieves other 
marked success. Of the hundreds who 
have started in the business under 
him, many have risen to become 
agency heads, fourteen are General 
Agents and three are junior company 
officers. 

The two great motivating ideals of 
his life are, first, his family—his wife, 
his son Zander and his daughter Por- 
tia—and his broad achievements in life 
insurance. On the golf course he 
shoots a straight ball off the tee and 
putts true. 





BULLETIN 


As this issue was about to go to 
press The Penn Mutual Life announced 
the appointment of Alexander E. 
Patterson as a vice president of that 
company. This, of course, necessi- 
tated his resignation from the pres- 
idency of the N.A.L.U. Theodore M. 
Riehle, past president and a trustee, 
was chosen to conclude Mr. Patter- 
son's unexpired term. 
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FIDELITY AND 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


= 
A FERTILE FIELD 


A survey of the insurance-buying practices of busi- 
ness men recently conducted by a large publishing 
firm reveals, among other things, that approxi- 
mately 50° of all firms admittedly exposed to 
the hazard of dishonesty do not carry Fidelity 
Bonds. Here, then, is a field whose premium- 
producing possibilities are still far from being ex- 
hausted. 



















This Company—the largest writer of Fidelity 
Bonds in the country—knows “what it takes” to 
build a profitable volume of this class of business 
and assists its agents in every possible way to 
capitalize fully the Fidelity possibilities of their 
respective communities. 










Opportunities to represent this experienced bond- 
ing company, or its equally well-established affili- 
ate, the American Bonding Company of Balti- 
more, still are available in many parts of the 
country. Perhaps there is an opening in your com- 
munity. Why not write today and find out? 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, FORGERY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
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Underwriters Organizations 


NATIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


American Asiatic Undrs.—N. N. Yakoonnikoff, 17 The Bund, Shanghai, 
China, and 80 William St., N. Y. 

Amer. Assn. of Coop. Mut. Ins. Co.—W. B. Linch, Lincoln, Neb. 

=. Assn. of Ins. General Agents—Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Denver, 
olo. 

Amer. Bureau of Shipping—John W. Cantillion, 24 Old Slip, N. Y. 

Amer. Foreign Ins. Assn.—Otto E. Schaefer, 80 Maiden Lane, 
1801, N. Y. 

Amer. Institute of Marine Undrs.—Ernest G. Driver, Sec., 99 John St., 


Room 
R. Danner, Sec.-Treas., 111 John 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
99 John St., 


N. Mich. Ave., 


Amer. International Undrs. Corp.—P. 
St., New York. 

Amer. Management Assn.—Alvin E. Dodd, 

Amer. Marine Ins. Syndicate—Norman S. Adams, 
1509, N. Y. 

Amer. Mut. Alliance 
Chicago, lll. 

Amer. Reciprocal Ins. Assn.—-Kansas City, Mo. 

American Reins. Exchange—John A. Greer, White Plains, N. Y. 

Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S.—Herman A. Holsten, 62 William 

New York. 
Assn. of Marine Undrs. of the U. S.—Ernest G. Driver, Sec., 99 John 


St., New York. 
Mut. Ins. Cos.—Eugene Arms, 230 E. Ohio St., 


Assn. of Mill and Elev. 
Chicago. 

Automobile Claims Assn.—H. C. Cameron, 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 

= Historical Soc., Inc.—Ralph M. Hower, Soldiers Field, Boston, 

ass. 

Chamber of Com. of the U. S. A.—D, A. Skinner, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Conference of Special Risk Undrs.—G, Stuart Badeau, Sec.-Treas., c/o 
Northern Assur. Co., 80 John St., New Yerk. 

Cotton Ins. Assn.—E. B. Proctor, Mgr., Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Explosion Conference—W. F. Roembke, Mer., 116 John St., N. Y. 

Farm Association—Chas. F. Thomas, Sec.-Treas., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, Il. 
Fire Ins. Cos.—A. V. Gruhn, 919 N. Mich. 


Federation of Mut. 
Chicago, Il. 

Fire Cos. Adjustment Bureau, Inc.—W. E. Hill, 116 John St., N. Y. 

Fire Marshals Assn. of N. A.—Percy Bugbee, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hon. Order of the Blue Goose, International—C. P. Helliwell, 207 East 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Inland Marine Und. Assn.—-Harold L. Wayne, 99 John St., N. Y. 

Ins. Advertising Conference—-Arthur H. Reddall, Sec. <Treas., c/o Equit- 

N. Y. 


able Life Assur. Co. of the U. S., 393 7th Ave. N. 
Insurance Buyers of New York—John G. Goetz, 20 Vesey St., 
W. E. Severance, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1608 Howard St., 


Room 


A. V. Gruhn, Gen. Megr., 919 


Ave., 


Ins. Claim and Safety Council 

Ins. Economics Society of America—J. F. Romey, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Ins. Federation of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 

Ins. Institute of America. Inc.—Edward R. Hardy, 80 John St.. N. . 4 

Underwriters Board—John R. Dumont, Mer., 135 William St., 

Mut. Fire Prev. Bur. Sec.-Treas., 230 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Mutual Reins. Bur.—Everett H. Tripp, 405 S. State St., 

National Auto Theft Bureau—J. R. Moore. 1 Liberty St., ; 

National Auto Tndrs. Assn.—Arnold Hodekinson. Branch Sec., 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. (Pac. Coast Branch). 

Nat'l Assn. of Automotive Mut. Ins. Cos.--J. M. Eaton, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Ill. 

Nat'l Assn. of Credit Men—H. H. Heimann. 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 

National Assn. of Ins. Agents—Walter H. Bennett, Sec.-Counsel, 80 

Cos.—H. P. Cooper, 2105 N. Meridian St., 


Eugene Arms, 
Belvidere, Ill. 
N. Y. 

216-228 


Maiden Lane, N. 

National Assn. of Mut. Ins. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Assn. of Sales Finance Cos.— 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Nat’! Automatic Sprinkler Assn.— 


360 N. Michigan 


F. C. Vogel, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
National Auto. Undes. Assn.—-J. Ross Moore. Mer.. 1 Liberty St., N. Y. 
National Board of Fire Undrs.—Sumner Ballard, 85 John St., N. Y. 
National Association of Ins. Commissioners—Jess G. Read, State Capitol 
Blidg., Okla. Citv, Okla. 
Nat’! Insvection Co.—-H. B. Mer., Chi- 
718 Union 


Milan V. Ayres, 


Chrissinger, 176 W. Adams St., 
eago, Il. 

National Service and Appraisal Co.—Douglas E. O’Kelley, 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

Netienel F're Prot. Assn., Inc.—F. 
Boston, Mass. 

National Fire Waste Council—T. F. Cunneen, 
ington, . 

Oil Insurance Assn.—Geo. H. Bell, Sec.-Treas., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Postal Ins. Undrs. Assn.—G. H. Reaney. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Railroad Ins. Assn.—Chas. N. Rambo, Mer., 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Railway Fire Protection Assn.—-Paul A. Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston. 

Railway Undrs.-——J. L. Vollintine, Mer., 1413 Ins. Exch., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 

Rain Insurance Assn.-—-Walter Rhyon, Sec.-Treas., 90 John St., N. Y. 

Registered Mail Central Bureau—S. Ludlow, Jr., Megr., 750 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Reinsurance Clearing House—New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Retail Credit Co.—Geo. A. Bland, 90 Fairlee St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Selected Reins. Bur.—Glenn E. Whitney, Mgr., 87 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Sprinkler Leakage Conference—P. M. Brink, 116 John St., N. Y. 

Underwriters Adjusting Co.—B. Auerbach, 166 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Underwriters Grain Assn.--Richard Steinbeck, 2060 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Undrs. Laboratories—-C. R. Welborn, 207 E. Ohio St., 

United a Aviation Underwriters, Inc.—-Reed M. Chambers, 
St., N 

United States Fire Companies Conference 
Lane, Room 1801, Be 

United States Salvage Assn., 
Room 1509, N. Y. 

Water Damage Conference, 
N. Y. 


60 Batterymarch St., 


N. W., Wash- 


H. Wentworth, 
1615 H St., 


Chicago, Il. 
80 John 


Harry Austin, 80 Maiden 


Inc.—Norman S. Adams, 99 John St., 


Chicago—W. G. Keyser, 1501 Broadway, 
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SECTIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Association of Southern Fire Ins. Cos.—C. A. Bickerstaff, Equitable 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Association of Mutual Field Men of New England—Albert F. Stevens, 
c/o Holyoke Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 114 Washington St., Salem, Mass. 

Atlantic Inland Assn.—Louis F. Burke, 99 John St., 16th Floor, N. Y. 

Anto Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Rickards, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Audit Bureau—Miss B. L. Taylor, 222 W. Adams St., Room 900, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Central Traction and Lighting Bur.—Sumner Rhoades, 111 John &t., 


and D. C.—Franklin 


Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of Md., Del., 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 

Eastern Dept. of Fire Adjustment Bur., Inc. 
Treas., 116 John St., ¥. 

Eastern "Tornado Ins. n®, —Geo. F. Hayden, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Eastern Undrs. Assn.—H. Belden Sly, 135 William St., N. Y. 

Eastern Undrs. Inspection Bureau—H. B. Sly, Mer., 135 William St., 


—N. B. Bassett, Sec.- 


Hartford, Conn. 


Factory Ins. Assn.—J. H. Vreeland, 555 Asylum St., onn. 
310 So. Michigan 


Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Northwest—Carl E. Ingram, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Pacific—H. B. Mariner, 936 Merchants’ Exch. 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Great Lake Underwriting Syndicate—Norman S. Adams, 99 John St., 
N. Y. 

Logging Underwriting & Insp. Assn.—W. Wrahtz, Merchants Exch. 
Bldg., 465 California St., San Francisco. 

Michigan Adjustment Bureau, Inc.—L. B. Tobey, 
Mutual Bldg., Lansing. Mich. ’ 

Missouri Field Club—C. L. Tindall, 417 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

New England Advisory Board of the New England Assn. of Ins. Agents 
—Warren S. Shaw, 63 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 

Northwestern Section, International Assn. of Electrical Inspectors—Fred 
D. Weber, 401 Lumbermen’s Bldg., P. O. Box 70, Fifth & Stark Sts., 
Portland, Ore. 

Northwestern Assn. of Mut. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau—D. P. Dodds, 
Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Agents’ 
City, Utah. 

Pacific Coast Branch, National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference— 
Arno!d Hodgkinson, G. Mgr., 228 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Hail Conference —-C. F. Laude, 609 Chronicle Bldg., Spo- 


kane, Wash. 
Rocky Mountain Field Club—L. Allen Beck, 621 Gas & Elec. Bldg., 


Denver, Colo. 
Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—F. Williams, 930 Gas & Elec. Bldg.. 
715 Tr. Co. of Ga. 


208 No. Capitol Ave., 


Ins. Cos.—S. T. Sager, 809 Andrus Bldg., 
114 Sansome St., San 


Conference Committee—E. Hugh Miller, Salt Lake 


Denver, Colo. 

Southern Adjustment Bureau 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 

Southeastern Hail Confer.- 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Farm Undrs. Assn.- 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Reinsurance Exchange—-Charles W. Ehlers, 
Brvan & Dravton Sts.. Savannah, Ga. 

Southern Tornado Ins. Assn.—Henry P. Whitman, 30 Trinity St., 
ford, Conn. 

Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Northwest—M. F. 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Southwest—W. J. Perry. Portland, Ore. 

Subscribers Actuarial Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, TI. 

Uniform Forms Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. III. 

Western Undrs. Assn.—Chas. F. Thomas, Mer., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Room 1029, Chicago, Tl. 

Western Adjustment & Insp. Co.—Roy A. Sellery, 
Chicago. Tl. 


Ins. Exch.. 
Western Anto Undrs. Conference—E. L. 
St.. Chicago, TIl. 
Western Fxnlosion Conf.—H. T. Lindholm, 222 W. 
Western Factorv Ins. Assn..-John C. Harding, Sec.-Treas., Ins. 
A-1026. 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Til. 
Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Lininger, 
Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 
Western Ins. Bureau. Inc.—F. C. Schad, 
A-657, Ins. Exch. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Western Inter-Reinsurance Bureau—Benjamin Auerbach, Chicago, III. 
Western Loss Associations—W. A. Olsen, A-1625 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Western Reinsurance Bureau—F. C. Schad, Asst. Mer., Chicago, III. 
Western Section, International Assn. of Electrical Inspectors—F. H. 
Moore, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Sprinkler Leakage Conference—P. J. Doyle, 222 W. Adams St., 
Box 1089, Chicago, Tl. 


E. P. Roberts, Treas., 


George W. Smith, 801 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., 
C. O. Sunafrank, 601 Tr. Co. of Ga. Bldg., 
1005 Realty Bldg., 
Hart- 


Penfield, Exchange 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Richards, 166 W. Van Buren 
Adams St., Chicago, TIl. 
Exch., 


175 W. Jackson 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 


STATE AND CITY FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama 

Alabama Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Edward H. Moore, Sec.-Treas., 2028%4 N. 
First Ave., Birmingham. 

Birmingham Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Ed. Rosamond, Jr., Birmingham. 

Birmingham Fire and Cas. Ins. Exch.—Frank M. Lynch, 210 No. 21st St., 
Birmingham. 

Dothan Ins. Exchange—L. J. Thomas, Dothan Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., 
201%4 East Main St.. Dothan. 

Huntsville Board of Fire Undrs.—J. D. Thornton, Huntsville. 

ws > geen of Fire Underwriters—J. F. Bullock, 214 Pollock Bldg., 
Mobile. 

Montgomery Real Estate & Ins. Exch.—Theo. Copeland, c/o Copeland 
Agency, 21 Adams Ave., Montgomery. 

Selma Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—-H. A. Vaughan, Du Bost Bldg., Selma. 
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Arizona 


Arizona Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. K. Jones, Sec.-Treas., Tucson. 
rueson Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. Ivancovich, Jr., Tucson. 


Arkansas 
\rkansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. C, Mitchener, Marianna. 
Fort Smith Board of Fire Undrs.—R. S. Walker, Fort Smith. 
l’ert Smith Insurance Exchange—E. Henderson, 25 S. 6th St., Fort Smith. 
(creater Little Rock Insurance Exchange—S. M. Dent, Pyramid Life 
Bidg., Little Rock. 


California 


Assn. of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco--J. Waddington, Sec.-Treas., 
233 Sansome St., San Francisco. 

California Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. C. Colridge, Exec. Sec., 1404 Frank- 
lin St., Oakland. 

Board of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco, Inc. J. Waddington, 233 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 

Burlingame-San Mateo Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Albert J. Rapp, 231 2nd Ave., 
San Mateo. 

Kast Bay Insurance Exchange—S. F. Hammond, Jr., Central Bank Bldg., 
Oakland. 

Ins. Brokers Exch. of San Francisco—Arthur L. Dahl, 155 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. 

Ins. Credit Clearing Assn. of Los Angeles--H. W. Holmes, Mer., 23/ 
Central Blidg., 108 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

Ins. Exchange of Los Angeles--Edith Russell, 548 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles. 

Ins. Exch. of Orange County-—-R. G. Cartwright, 302 North Main St., 
Santa Ana. 

Ins. Federation of California—J. B. Levison, Pres., 401 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Ins. Institute of Southern Calif.—C. A. Sunderlin, 1025 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

Long Beach Assn. of Ins. Agents—G. C. Colbert, 402 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 
Long Beach. 

Los Angeles Fire Ins. Adjusters Assn.—A. A. Maloney, Ins. Exch., Los 
Angeles. 

Oakland Assn. of Ins. Agents -S. G. MacBeth, 427 Central Bank Bldg., 
14th & Broadway, Oakland. 

Sacramento Ins. Exch.--Harold J. Thielen, 1400 California State Life 
Bidg., Sacramento. 

San Jose Assn. of Ins. Agents—O. D. Baldwin, 2 Knox Block, San Jose. 

Santa Ana Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. B. Martin, 428 Fruit St., Santa Ana. 

Santa Barbara Ins. Association—Albert Terry, 21 La Arcadia Bldg., 
Santa Barbara. 

Spec'al Agents Assn. ef Cent.-North. Calif..-H. Houscworth, 201 Sansome 
St., No. 509, San Francisco. 

Undrs. Fire Patrol of San Fran.--Wm. A. Louis, 340 California St., San 
Francisco. 

Canada 


Alberta Ins. Agents Assn.—A. C. Fischer, V.-P., Didsbury. 

All Canada Fire Ins. Federation—W. E. D. Baldwin, Pres., 465 St. John 
St., Montreal. 

Assn. of Canadian Fire Marshals--J. E. Ritchie, Sec.-Treas., Parliament 
Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 

Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of Prov. of Canada-—-Hartley D. MeNairn, Parlia- 
ment Bldg., Toronto. 

British Columbia Ins. Underwriters Assn.—John L. Noble, Mer., 1021 
Rogers Bldg., 470 Granville St., Vancouver. B. C. 

Canadian Auto Undrs. Assn.—J. H. King, 200 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Fire Undrs. Assn.—Leonard Howgate, Sec. and Treas., 524 
Coristine Bldg., 410 St. Nicholas St., Montreal. 

Canadian Hail Undrs. Assn. 

Canadian Institute of Ins., Inc..-Thos. E. D. Boys, P. O. Box 205, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Dominion Fire Prevention Assn.--G. D. Finlayson, Hon. Sec’y, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Fire Undrs. Investigation and Loss Inf. Bureau of Can.--Harry Rethoret, 
Gen Megr., 600 Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 

Ins. Brokers Assn. of the Province of Quebec—J. C. D’Auteuil, Rm. 401, 
465 St. John St., Montreal. 

Ins. Institute of Montreal--C. Landry, 503 Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 

Ins. Inst. of Toronto—-William H. Burgess, 41 Glenrose Ave., 65 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ontario. 

Ins. Inst. of Winnipeze—Geo. E. Budden, 1100 Paris Bldg., Portage Ave.. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Ontario Fire and Cas. Ins. Agents’ Assn. -Chas. Priestman, 180 Adelaidk 
St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

Ottawa Fire & Casualty Ins. Agents Assn.—A. A. Crawley, 119 Black- 
burn Bldg., 85 Sparks St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Undrs. Assn.—-Col. H. F. Adams, Halifax, N. S. 

Toronto Insurance Conference—Wm. Riley, Toronto. 

Vancouver Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Geo. L. Schetky, 626 West Pender St.. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Victoria District Fire Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Francis F. Fatt, 622 Sayward 
Bidg., 1207 Douglas St., Victoria, B. C. 

Western Canada Ins. Agents’ Assn.—E. J. H. Lanham, Lanigan, 
Sask., Man. 


Colorado 


Colorado Assn. of Ins. Agents—Floyd S. Padgett, 121 E. Pikes Peak Ave., 
Colorado Springs. 

Colorado Springs Ins. Board—-Mrs. Wavie Kallander, State Realty, 115 
E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs. 

Denver Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. Rex Kerr, 1730 California St., Denver. 

Insurance Federation of Colorado—-Thomas F. Azpell, 212 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Mountain Field Club—S. B. McAllister, 930 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wm. A. Wintter, 871 Main St., 
Bridgeport. 

Conn. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Arthur Bradshaw, 875 Main St., Bridgeport. 

Hartford Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., 125 Trumbull St., 
Hartford. 

Insurance Board of Greenwich—Thomas J. Glines, Maher Bldg., Room 5, 
Greenwich. 

Ins. Inst. of Hartford, Inc.—Wallace G. Bailey, c/o Scottish Union & 
Nat’! Ins. Co., 75 Elm Street, Hartford. 

Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Jennie L. Doyle, New London. 

Middletown Board of Undrs.—A. Leslie Boughton, 264 Main St., 
Middletown. 

New Haven Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Harold Dearborn, c/o V. F. McNeil 
& Co., 59 Center St., New Haven. 
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New London and Suburban Assn, of Ins. Agents—L. B. McEwen, 302 
State Street, New London. 

Norwalk Board of Fire Undrs.—John H. Leonard, 47 Wall St., Norwalk. 

Security Ins. Club—Donald E. Blakeslee, 175 Whitney Ave., New Haven. 

Stamford Insurance Board—Richard W. Fitch, Jr., 292 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Undrs. Assn. of New Britain—S. F. Arzylowicz, 121 Broad St., New 
Britain. 

Undrs. Assn. of Norwich—Ebenezer Learned, 28 Shetucket St., Norwich. 

Wallingford Building & Loan Assn., Inc.—D. W. Lanouette, 444 N. 
Main St., 8 Center St., Wallingford. 

Waterbury Board of Fire Undrs.—S. W. Chapman, 32 Wildwood Ave., 
Waterbury. 

Willimantic Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. B. Sweeney, 772 Main St., 
Willimantic. 

Winsted Board of Ins. Underwriters--Lloyd W. Whitney, c/o Clark & 
Vaill, 72 Main St., Winsted. 


Delaware 


Delaware Assn. of Ins. Agents—Albert Bird, Sec.-Treas., Du Pont Bldg., 
Wilmington. 


District of Columbia 


Ins. Club of Wash.—Howard Eales, 815 Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 


Florida 


Florida Field Conference-—F. W. Holly, Exec. Sec., 712 Barnett Bank 
Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Florida Insurance Agents’ Assn.--A. C. Eifler, 321 Hildebrandt Bldg., 
Jacksonville. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Insurers Assn.—L. E. Merriam, Fort Lauderdale. 

Fort Pierce Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Vassar, Fort Pierce. 

Hollywood Ins. Exch.—-Hollywood, Fla. 

Insurance Federation of Florida~--W. Malcolm McCory, 56 West Bay 
St., Jacksonville. 

Jacksonville Insurers Assn.—-T. T. Elmore, 508 Bisbee Bldg., Jack- 
sonville. 

Local Board of Undrs.—Chas. F. Rock, Fort Pierce. 

Miami Ins. Exch.—Mollie Sanford, Security Bldg., Miami. 

Orlando Insuror’s Assn.—Wayne Cooper, 49 N. Orange Ave., Orlando. 

Pensacola Local Board of Fire and Casualty Agents—H. A. Brosnaham, 
Jr., c/o The Tolton Agency, Inc., Box 291, 14 West Garden, Pensacola. 

Tampa Insurers Exchange—L. A. Roos, 301 Wallace S. Bldg., Tampa. 


Georgia 


Atlanta Assn. of Ins. Agents-—L. L. Austin, Sec.-Treas., 353 Peachtree 
Arcade Bldg., Atlanta. 

Atlanta Board of Fire Undrs.—E. O. Johnson, Atlanta Trust Bldg., 
Atlanta. 

Augusta Board of Undrs.—Wm. F. Law, Jr., Masonic Bldg., Augusta. 

Board of Fire Undrs. of Savannah—-Bernard Williams & Co., Sec.-Treas., 
411 American Bldg., Savannah. 

Columbus Ins. Exchange—Chas. M. Woolfolk, Columbus. 

Georgia Assn. of Fire Undrs.—Savannah. 

Georgia Assn. of Ins. Agents--Joe W. Barrett, 5 W. Crawford St., 
Dalton, Ga. 

Georgia Fieldmen’s Conference -H. Y. Jordan, 448 Trust Co. of Ga. 
Bidg., Atlanta. 

Insurance Federation of Georgia—Fair Dodd, Atlanta. 

Ins. Library Assn. of Atlanta—John M. Harrison, c/o Royal Ins. Co., 
Ltd., 1250 Hurt Bldg., Edgewood Ave., Atlanta. 

Macon Ins. Assn., Inc.—Frank W. Colquitt, Box 136, 470 Cherry St., 
Macon. 

Valdosta Local Board—P. H. Brooks, Valdosta. 


Hawaii 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Hawaii—-Bernard Froiseth, 320 Dillingham, 
Transportation Bldg., Honolulu. 


Idaho 


Idaho Assn. of Ins. Agents -Paul Tabor, Sec.-Treas., Lewiston. 
Insurance Federation of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Yates Bldg., Boise. 


Illinois 


Assn. of Fire Ins. Examiners of Chicago—Ralph R. Stick, Hartford Fire 
Ins. Co., 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Auto Protective & Inf. Bureau—Paul Fry, 209 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Chicago Board of Undrs.—A. M. Blumenthal, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Room 2158, Chicago. 

Clearing House Messenger Service—P. N. Cutler, Mgr., A-2116 Ins. Exch. 
Blidg., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Cook County Field Club—Edwin F. Fromm, 175 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 

Cook County Loss Adjustment Bur.—Clarke J. Munn, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Farm Undrs. Assn.—Edw. H. Born, Room 1029, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Galesburg Local Board of Fire Undrs..-Wm. L. Boutelle, 80 So. Cherry 
St., Galesburg. 

Ill. Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. E. Moisant, Sec.-Treas., 164 N. Schuyler 
Ave., Kankakee. 

Illinois Assn. Mut. Fire & Windstorm Ins. Cos.—Chas. Holz, Buckley. 

Illinois Field Club of the Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—Richard R. Mit- 
telbusher, Room A-657, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Ill. Fire Undrs. Assn.—Miss E. E. Edwards, 864 Ins. Exch., 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Ill. State Fire Prev. Assn.—C. G. Wonn, 2168 Ins. Exchange, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Ins. Brokers Assn. of Ill, Inc.—Angus Chassels, Room 510, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Insurance Federation of Illinois—Mrs. Lillian L. Herring, Room 816, 
Ins. Exch. Bldg., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Fort Wayne Insurance Board—Clem J. Mettler, 231 E. Berry St., Fort 
Wayne. 

Indiana Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. W. Stickney, 316 American Nat’] Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Indiana Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—D. R. Stephens, Sec.- 
Treas. 701 Union Title Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Ind. Fire Undrs. Assn.—O. E. Green, 703 Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis. 
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Treas., 1444 Consolidated Bldg.., Indianapolis 
: Ins. Federation of Ind.—Jos. G. Wood, 301 Circle Tower, Ind anapolis 
New Albany Board of Underwriters—-Harry L. Weber, 145 E. Spring 
St.. New Albany 


Indiana Mut. Ins. Cos. Union—H. L. Nowlin, 946 Ill. Bidg., Indianapolis. lowa Fire Undrs. Field Club—J. A. Duffy, 500 S. & L. Bidg., Des Moines. 

Indianapolis Ins. Agents Assn.—J. W. Stickney, 316 Amer. Natl. Bank Sioux City Fire & Cas. Undrs. Assn.—Robt. S. Andrews, 604 E. & W 
Bidg., Indianapolis. Bldg., Sioux City. : 

Indiana State Fire Prev. Assn.—John D. Pearson, Pres. & Acting Sec.- Waterloo Ins. Agency—Mrs. A. R. Walton, 624 Lafayette St., Waterlo« 


Kansas 


Bureau Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau—J. Y. Dickersor 07 Nat 
lowa Res. Life Bldg., Topeka. , 


Conser, and Fire Prevention Assn. of lowa—Kraft Bldg., Des Moines 


Central Kansas Field Men’s Club—H. W. Tharp, 701 Ellis-Single Bldg., 


Davenport Ins. Assn.—-Earl F. Karwath, c/o Steffen & Karwath, Inc., _ Wichita. ; 
307 Ripley St., Kahl Bldg., Davenport. Kansas Assn. of Ins. Agents Wade Patton, 15 East 2nd St., Hutchinson 
Des Moines Undrs. Assn.—W. O. Dailey, 900 W. Grand Ave., Des Moines Kansas Field Club of Western Ins. Bur., Inc.—J. Y. Dickerson, 703 


Dubuque Board of Undrs.—A. R. Lorenz, 147 W. 8th St., Dubuque 

Farmers Mut. Reinsurance Assn.—John Evans, 814% Fourth Ave 
Grinnell : 

Ins. Federation of lowa—C. O. Flint, Sec.-Treas., 409 Valley Bank Bldg., 


Des Moines Local Assn. of Ins. 


lepeka Board of 
St.. Topeka. 
Wichita Insurors 


Iowa Assn. of Ins. Agents—John S. Cutter, Sec.-Treas., Gwynn Bldg.., 
Shenandoah. 

Iowa Assn. of Mut. Ins. Assns.—Harry L. Gross, Sec. & Treas., 506 
Hubbell Bidg., 9th & Walnut Sts., Des Moines 

Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn.—H. F. Gross, 5¢6 Hubbell Bldg., 
9th & Walnut Sts., Des Moines 

Iowa State Fire Prevention Assn Henry J. Lussem, 2415 Kenway Drive. Ky. Assn. of Ins 
Des Moines. Louisville. 
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_Nat. Reserve Bldg., Topeka. 

Kansas State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—H. J. Ferguson, Sec.-Treas., P. O. 
Box 240, McPherson. 

Kansas State Fire 


Prev. Assn.—Jack S. Jensen, 109 East 7th St., Topeka. 


Fire 


Agents—Miss Rosa Robinson, 701 N. H St., Lawrence. 


and Cas. Undrs.—Webb Woodward, 633 Jackson 


Henry V. Schott, 204 N. Broadway, Wichita 


Kentucky 


Agents—Peyton B. Bethel, Sec.-Treas., 469 Stark Bide 








Kentucky Fire Prev. Assn.—E. A. Parsons, Sec.- 
Treas., 660 So. 4th St., Louisville. 

Kentucky Fire Undrs. Assn.—P. C. Grider, 518 
Starks Bldg., Louisville. 

Kentucky and Tennessee Field Club—G. R. 
Snyder, Sec.-Treas., Mount Sterling, Ky 

Lexington Board of Fire Undrs.--A. G. Powell, 
1102 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Lexington. 

Louisville Board of Fire Undrs.—-Peyton B. 
Bethel, 469 Stark Bldg., Louisville. 


The Tobacco Hail Adjustment Bur Owen S. 
Lee, Mer., 512 Security Trust Bldg., Lex- 
ington. 

Louisiana 


Board of Undrs. of New Orleans John J. Fen- 
erty, 308 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

The Fieldman—E. A. Chavanne, V. P., 812 
Com’! Bank Bldg., New Orleans 

Insurance Commission of La.—R. M. Walmsley 
New Orleans. 

Insurance Federation of La.—-W. H. Klinesmith, 
New Or'eans. 

Lake Charles Ins. Exch.—-Miss G. Reid, Box 782 
Biller Bldg., Lake Charles. 

Louisiana Ins. Society, Inc.—-Carroll S. Mayer 
209 Florida St., Baton Rouge. 

New Orleans Ins. Exchange—Linden F. Braud, 
830 Union St., New Orleans. 


Maine 


Cumberland County Zoard of Fire Undrs 
Leon W. Helson, 38 Exchange St Portland 
Ins. Federation of Maine—Leon W. Helson. 35 
Exchange St., Portland. ; 
Maine Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.--A. L. T 
Cummings, 405 Congress St., Portland. 
Maine Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. W. Lovejoy. 
Sec.-Treas., 49 Congress St., Rumford. 


Maryland 


Insurance Federation of Md.—R. H. Thompson, 
Chrn., 1 East Eager St., Baltimore 

Ins. Soc. of Baltimore—J. Carroll Murphy, Asst 
Sec’y, Garret Bldg., Redwood & South Sts 
Baltimore. 

Maryland Assn. of Ins Agents——-Joseph D. 
Lazenby, Annapolis, Md. 


Massachusetts 


Assn. of Mut. Field Men-—-Albert F. Stevens, c o 
Holyoke Mutual Ins. Co., 114 Washington St., 
Salem. 

Boston Insurance Clearing House Assn.—-Ben). 
W. Pepper, 40 Broad St.,. c/o Dewick & 
Flanders, Inc., Boston. 

Brockten Fire Undrs. Assn.—Allen E. Fisher, 
183 Main St., Brockton. 

Cambridge Board of Fire Undrs.—-W. E. Cherry, 
689 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Clerks Assn. of Spfd. F. & M. Ins. Co.—Edith 
F. Benchley, 195 State St., Springfield. _ 
Fall River Board of Undrs.—George D. Kay, 
c/o John F. Stafford & Co., 88 Pleasant St.. 

Fall River. 

Ins. Federation of Mass (Miss) Mary A 
Blackbeurn, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 

Ins. Library Assn. of Boston--D. N. Handy, 4 
Broad St., Boston. 

Insurance Society of Mass.._Fred J. Devereux, 
40 Broad St., Boston. j 

Lowell Board of Undrs.—J. F. Kane, 174 Centra! 
St., Lowell. 

Lynn Board of Undrs.—L. U. Fuller, 23 Central 
Ave., Room 305, Lynn. 

Mass. Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Fred A. Norton, 70 
Washington St., Salem. 

New Bedford Board of Fire Undrs._-H. M. 
Slade, 227 Union St., New Bedford. 
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Springfield Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs.—Fred M. Campbell, 44 
Vernon St., Springfield. 

Worcester Board of Undrs.—-Donald D. McPherson, 5 
Worcester. 


‘ 


Exchange St., 


Michigan 


Detroit Assn. of Ins. Agents—T. J. Hennes, 2489 Natl. Bk. Bldg., Detroit. 

Flint Assn. of Ins. Agents—James U. Piper, 602 F. P. Smith Bldg., Flint. 

Grand Rapids Fire and Cas. Undrs. Assn.—C. S. Marshman, 853 Geneva 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids. 

Ins. Federation of Mich.—T. J. Hennes, 2489 Natl. Bk. Bldg., Detroit. 

Lansing Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Roscoe A. Mosher, 603 Capitol Savings 
& Loan Bidg., Lansing. 

= Assn. of Ins. Agents—Geo. Brown, Exec. Secy., 403 Ford Bldg., 
etroit. 

Michigan Audit Bureau—H. L. Bogue, Supt., 3927 Barlum Tower, Detroit. 

Muskegon Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. E. Cook, 1034 Getty St., Muskegon. 

Michigan Fire Undrs. Assn.—Arthur E. Holt, 1223 Lafayette Bldg.. 
Detroit. 

State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos. of Mich.—L. P. Dendel, P. O. Box 60, 208 
N. Capitol, Lansing. 


Minnesota 


Duluth Undrs. Assn.—Gevo. W. Detert, Exec. Secy., 4 W. Second St., 
Duluth. 

Insurance Exchange of St. Paul—H. S. Matteson, 612 Guardian Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

Ins. Federation of Minn.—Clyde B. Helm, 501 N. Y. Life Bldg., Min- 
neapolis. 

Ins. Club of Minneapolis—W. W. Vocht, 501 N. Y. Life Bldg., 5th 
& 2nd Ave., So., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis Board of Fire Undrs.—F. H. Barney, 1211 La Salle Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis Undrs. Assn.--P. H. Ware, Megr., 310 Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis. 

Minnesota Undrs. Assn.—R. E. Cropsey, 843 Plymouth Bldg., 6th St. 
& Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. 

Minn. Assn. of Ins. Agents--R. M. Thompson, Exec. Sec., 923 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Minn. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—Miss A. J. Dahlstrom, 22 E. 15th St., 
Minneapolis. 

Minn. State Fire Prev. Assn.—W. P. Canterbury, 1126 Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Northwestern Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—S. T. Sager, 809 Andrus Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

State Assn. of Farmers Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. E. Anderson, Cottonwood. 

St. Paul Board of Fire Ins. Undrs.—Henry Martin, 134 E. 9th St., 
St. Paul. 

Mississippi 

Miss. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc.-Wirt A. Yerger, Lamar Life Bldg., 
Jackson. 

Mississippi Coast Undrs. Assn.—Miss Laura E. Rankin, 2504 i4th St., 
Gulfport. 

Yazoo Delta Local Agents Assn.—Ernest Waldauer, 117 S. Poplar St., 
Greenville. 





Missouri 


Associated Fire Ins. Agts. & Brokers of St. Louis—C. C. Lang, 100 
Wainwright Bldg., 105 N. 7th St., St. Louis. 

Auto. Undrs. Club of Kan. and Mo.—Pauline Jones Armour, Mer., 709 
Sharp Bldg., Kansas City. 

Brookfield Fire & Casualty Ins. Assn.—M. Long, Brookfield. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—J. W. Rodger, Megr., 112 N. 4th St., 
Room 313, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 

Ins. Agents Assn. of Kansas City—Merrill K. Dubach, 709 Ridge Arcade 
Bidg., 916 Walnut St., Kansas City. 

Kansas City Brokers and Undrs. Assn.—Kansas City. 

Missouri Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. W. Rodger, Exec. Sec., 112 N. 4th St., 
Room 313, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 

Missouri Ins. Council—Joseph J. McGee, Fidelity Bank Bldg., 911 Wal- 
nut St., St. Louis. 

Missouri State Fire Prev. Assn.—J. Burr Taylor, 1330 Pierce Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

Springfield Fire Undrs. Assn.—L. C. Hubbell, 1046 Landers Bldg., 
Springfield. 

State Assn. of Farmer's County Mut. Fire Ins. Cos. of Mo. L. 
Shirley, Bunceton. 

St. Joseph Fire Prevention Bureau—St. Joseph. 

St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau—-A. H. Schwarz, 705 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

St. Louis Insurance Agents Coop. Society—John J. O’Toole, 220 Pierce 
Bldg., 112 N. 4th St., St. Louis. 

Undrs. Salvage Corps. of St. Louis—-Raymond W. Smith, 1727 Pierce 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


Montana 


Montana State Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. C. Krieg, Sec.-Treas., Box 
1084, Billings. 


Nebraska 


Assn. of Omaha Ins. Cos.—P. K. Walsh, 314 So. 19th St., Omaha. 

Insurance Federation of Nebraska—Forrest N. Croxson, Sec.-Treas., 
545 Omaha Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha. 

Nebraska Assn. of Insurance Agents—Thomas A. Bryan, 1027 Redick 
Tower, 15th & Harney Sts., Omaha. 

Nebraska Farmers Mut. Reinsurance Assn.—H. J. Woodworth, Tremont. 

Omaha Assn. of Ins. Agents—Sewall P. Smith, 216 Ins. Bldg., 17th & 
Farnam Sts., Omaha. 

Omaha Fire Insurance Agents Exchange—Arthur A. Westergard, 330 
City Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Assn. of Ins. Agents—Stewart Nelson, 60 North Main 
St., Concord. 

Profile Club—Mrs. Francoise Bourcier, c/o New Hhampshire Fire Ins. 
Co., 156 Hanover St., Manchester. 

Manchester Fire & Cas. Assn.—T. M. Sheehan, 20 Hanover St., Man- 
chester. 
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Cf UNITED FRONT 


against the unknown 
hazards of tomorrow 


® THROUGH THE SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA, men and women 
from all over the world, without 
distinction of race, creed or pro-. 
fession, have come together to 


ensure protection for their loved 





ones and security for themselves 


by means of the great cooperative 


business of LIFE INSURANCE. 
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New Jersey 


Atlantic City Assn. of Ins. Agents—Alvin H. Morris, 62 So. S. Car. Ave., 
Atlantic City. 

Bergen County Assn. of Ins. Agents—Jules J. Cheron, Sec.-Treas., Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Central Blvd. & Broad Ave., Palisades Park. 

Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs.—Frank L. Foote, Elizabeth. 

Burlington County Association of Ins. Agents -Arthur N. Cutler, Maple 
Shade, N. J. 

Camden County Undrs. Assn., Inc.—-Harry Berger, Camden. 

Essex County Board of Undrs.—-Herbert Brooks, 41 Clinton St., Newark. 

Fire Ins. Society of Newark, N. J..-Leon A. Watson, 31 Clinton St., 
Newark. 

Ins. Agents Assn. of Paterson—Geo. Clair, 15 Hamilton St., Paterson. 

Insurance Club of Elizabeth, N. J.—Alfred Olsen, 220 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth. 

Middlesex County Undrs. Assn.—-Theodore S. Brown, 214 Smith St., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

New Jersey Assn. of Undrs.—Alan V. Livingston, Sec.-Treas., 17 Dean 
St., Englewood. 

New Jersey Society of Insurance—J. E. T. McClellan, Sec.-Treas., c/o 
Schedule Rating Office of N. J., 31 Clinton St., Newark. 

New Jersey Special Agents Assn.—G. H. Buckingham, 31 Clinton St., 
Newark. 

N. J. State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—E. J. Ballinger, City Center 
Bldg., cor. Hanover & Broad Sts., Trenton. 

Newark Ins. and Banking Athletic League, Inc—Henry A. Winkler, 744 
Broad St., Newark. 

Perth Amboy Assn. of Ins. Agents—-William H. Fraser, 214 Smith St., 
Perth Amboy. 

Plainfield Assn. of Ins. Agents—Leslie Slocum, 201 East Fifth St., Plain- 
field. 

Undrs. Assn. of Hudson County--James Ransom, 578 Summit Avenue, 
Jersey City. 

Underwriters’ Protective Assn.— Charles M. Henry, 227 
Newark. 


Washington St.. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Ins. Agents Assn.—Miss La Verge Harris, Las Cruces. 


New York 


Albany Board of Undrs.—Alexander J. Young, 80-82 State St., Albany. 

Albany Field Club—E. T. Collins, 90 State St., Albany. 

Automobile Undrs. Club of New York-—-L. C. Gifford, Sec.-Treas., 59 
Maiden Lane, N. 

Binghamton Fire and Casualty Club—Donald C. Hotchkin, 71 Court St., 
Binghamton. 

Board of Fire Undrs. of the City of Yonkers—B. E. Sullard, 45 Warbur- 
ton Ave.. Yonkers. 

Board of Undrs. of New York-—-Ernest G. Driver. 99 John St., N. Y. 

Brooklyn Fire Agents Assn., Inc.—August B. Sohl, Acting Sec., 155 
Montague St., Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Assn.—-Fred’k H. Schriefer, 160 Montague St.. 
Brooklyn. 

Cohoes Local Board of Fire Undrs.—W. K. Mitchell, Cohoes. 

Coop. Fire Undrs. Assn. of the State of N. Y.—Frank P. Tucker, 1-2 
Columbia Place. Albany. 

Brownsville and East N. Y. Ins. Brokers Assn.—Louis Silver, Brooklyn. 

Drue and Chemical Club of N. Y.-E. J. Sisley. 85 John St., N. Y. 

Dutchess County Local Agents Assn. F. L. Gardner, Jr., 39 Market 
St., Poughkeepsie. 

Fire Insurence Examiners Assn._-H. T. Heuer. c/o Norwich Union Ins. 
Co.. 75 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Fire Undrs. of Rochester. N. Y.—E. M. Sparlin, Rochester. 

General Brokers Assn. of the Metropolitan District. Inc.—Leonard Jacobs 
110 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. 

Glens Falls Ins. Club —Walter E. B. Gill. Chairman of Educational Com- 
mittee. c/o Glens Falls Ins. Co.. 191 Glen Street, Glens Falls. 

Hornell Local Board of Undrs.—W. M. Dunning, Hornell. 

Improved Risk Mutuals—Fred A. Rye. Gen. Mer.. 75 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Inland Marine Syndicate—F. V. P. Bryan, 68 William St.. New York. 

Insurance Accountants Assn.—F. G. Crapser. 95 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Ins. Agents Club of Schenectady —Jacob H. Friedman, 527-29 State St., 
Schenectady. 

sugeeante Agents Club of Utica—Gilbert E. Ferris, 219 Genesee St.. 
Jtica. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Gloversville, N. Y.—H. A. Carbonelli, 10 N. 
Main St.. Gloversville. 

Insurance Rrokers Assn. of N. Y., Inc.—Berthold M. Harris, Exec. Sec., 
90 John St.. N. Y. 

Ins. Clerks’ Mut. Benefit Assn. Harry H. Clutia. 83 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Insurance Exchange of Watertown--F. T. McLaughlin, Jr... 19 Flower 
Bldg... Watertown. 

Insurance Federation of State of N. Y.—Leonard L. Saunders, Room 910, 
Heme Savings Bank Ride., 11 North Pearl St.. Albany. 

The Insurance Society of N. Y., Inc..Edward R. Hardy. 100 Wm. St.. 
N. Y. 


Insurance Sauare Club of e Y., Ine. J. S. Russell, c’o Sun Ins. Office, 
Ltd., 55 Fifth Ave.. N. 

Knights of the Round Table Carl E. Ingram, c/o Great American Ins. 
Co., 1 Liberty St.. N. Y. 

Lockport Board of Fire & Casualty Undrs.__Dennis M. Walker, 15 
Orchard St., Lockport. 

Newbureh Association of Ins. Agents Le Grand W. Pellett, 47 Grand 
St.. Newburgh. 

New bg Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. E. Gildersleeve, Jr.. 116 John 
St... 

New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society.-Herman H. Kraemer, 80 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y 


N. Y. State Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—J. W. Rose, Sec.-Treas., 1131 
Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo. 

N. Y. State Assn. of Suvervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents 
S. W. Ross, 1323 Lincoln Alliance Bk. Bldg.. 183 Main St., East 
Rochester. 

N. Y. State Central Org. of Co-operative Fire Ins. Cos.—E. W. Vary, 
Watertown. 

N. Y. Suburban Field Club—F. M. Smith, P. O. Drawer K. White Plains. 

Niagara Falls Insuring Agents Club, Inc.—J. W. Jenny, 205 Gluck Bldg., 
Niagara Falls. 

Oronge Co. of N. Y. Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—W. Ogden Sayer, 26 
North St., Middletown. N. 

Port Jervis Assn. of Undr. and Realtors—John L. Coniton. P. O. Box 
715, Holden Bidg., Port Jervis. 
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Queens Co. Assn. of Local Agents, Inec.-John J. Droesch, 146-07 
} 


Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. 
Suburban N. Y. Field Club—F. E. Vaughn, 84 William St., N. Y. 
Suffolk County Assn. of Local Agents—U. P. Arthur, Hunt. ngton. 
Syracuse Field Club—Chas. A. Collins, 213 Heffernan Bldg., Syracuse. 
Syracuse Undrs. Exch., Inc.—W. H. Graham, 931 Onondaga County 
Savings Bk. Bldg., 101 S. Salina St., Syracuse. 
Undrs. Assn. of City of Auburn—J. W. Hart, Auburn. 
Underwriters Bd. of Rochester, N. Y.—-Louis Hawes, 405 Commerce 
Bidg., Rochester. 
Underwriters Salvage Co. of N. Y.--E. A. Zittel, 121 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
Waverly Board of Underwriters—Edson A. Tilton, 316 Broad St., Waverly. 
Western New York Field Club—-L. E. Fermoile, 1123 Mercantile Bldg., 
Rochester. 
Westchester Co. Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.--William A. Kleine, Bronx- 
ville. 
North Carolina 


Charlotte Ins. Exch., Inc.Albert S. Orr, 815 Com’! Bank Bldg., 200 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte. 

Greensboro Ins. Exch., Inc. -Chas. C. Wimbish, 922-930 Security Bank 
Bldg., Greensboro. 

Ins. Federation of North Carolina—James Doyle, Raleigh. 

Wilmington Local Board of Undrs., Inc.—S. C. Pulliam, P. O. Box 1223, 
706 Murchison Blidg., Wilmington. 

N. C. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc.—Charles C. Harris, Rocky Mount. 


North Dakota 


Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of N. D.—M. G. Hagen, Fargo. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Fargo—John Oliver, Box 84, 609 N. P. Ave., 
Fargo. 

Insurance Federation of North Dakota—O. J. Trimble, G. N. Hotel Bldg., 
Devils Lake. 

North Dakota Assn. of Ins. Agents—Clifford Warner, Sec.-Treas., Fargo. 

N. D. Fire Undrs. Assn.—Leonard E. Zell, Sec.-Treas., Fargo. 

N. D. Fire Prev. Assn.—W. F. Halverson, 710 Black Bldg., Fargo. 


Ohio 


Assn. of Ins. Undrs. of Columbus—R. Knepper, Columbus. 

Cincinnati Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. F. Schweer, 1509 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Cincinnati Insurance Society—M. L. Steelting, 1304 1st Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati. 

Dayton Fire Ins. Exch.—G. H. Kramer, 806 Union Trust Bld¢., Dayton. 

Farmer (Ohio) Mut. Fire Prot. Assn.—F. Richardson, Farmer. 

Federation of Mut. Ins. Associations of Ohio—A. F. Little, High St., 
Covington. 

Federation of Ohio Mutua! Ins.—A. F. Little, High St., Covington. 

Insurance and Surety Clearing Assn. of Cleveland—S. J. Horton, 811- 
241 Euclia Bldg., 241 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland. 

Fire Prev. Assn. of Ohio——-W. H. Witherspoon, 2450 A. I. U. Bldg., 50 
W. Broad St., Columbus. 

Ins. Federation of Ohio—H. Trantham, Exec. Sec., 17 S. High St., 
Columbus. 

Insurance Board of Cleveland—S. J. Horton, 811-241 Euclid Bldg., Cleve- 
land. 

Insurance Society of Cleveland—Ellis Ryan, 929 Natl. City Bk. Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

Ins. Soc. of Columbus—R. M. Knepper, 44 E. Broad St., Columbus. 

Lorain County Ins. Assn.—Custer Snyder. 356 Broadway. Lorain. 

Ohio Assn. of Fire Undrs.—W. C. Howe, Sec.-Treas., 414 Hartman Bldg.., 
Columbus. 

Ohio Assn. of Insurance Agents, Inc..-John A. Lloyd, 435 Atlas Bldg., 
8 East Long St., Columbus. 

Ohio Fire Undrs. Assn.—H. R. Underwood, 2450 A. I. U. Bldg., 50 W. 
Broad St., Columbus. 

Ohio Mut. Ins. Cos. Assn.—-Geo. M. Gray, 533 Cambridge St., Coshocton. 

Toledo Assn. of Ins. Agents—-N. W. Reed, 1031-3 Nicholas Blde., Toledo. 

Youngstown Assn. of Insurance Agents—G. E. McNab, Jr., 615 Dollar 
Bk. Bldg., Youngstown. 

Oklahoma 


Associated Fire & Casualty Undrs. of Okla. City—-Leland Booth, 18 N. 
Robinsen, Okla. City. 

Rartlesville Insurors Exchange J. J. Quinn, 106 W. 4th St., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

Okla. Assn. of Ins. Agents--L. I. Baker, Okla. City. 

Oklahoma City Board of Fire Undrs.—Okla. City. 

Okla. Fire Undrs. Assn.—John A. Bosdett, 314 Mercantile Bldg., Okla 
City. 

Okla. Fire Prev. Assn.—-W. S. Eberle, 206 Continental Bldg., Okla. City. 

Tulsa Fire Ins. Board—D. A. Mullen, Tulsa. 


Oregon 


The Insurance Exchange of Portland—H. C. Pownall, 611 Wilcox Bldz., 
506 S. W. 6th Ave., Portland. 
Ins. Federation of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, 1032 Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland. 
Orezon State Agents Association, Sam Fries, 236 S. W. Broadway, Port- 
land. 
Pennsylvania 


Allentown Ins. Exch.—Chas. Seaman, 311 B. & B. Bldg., 6th & Hamilton 
Sts., Allentown. 

American Agents & Brokers Assn.—Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Connellsville Ins. Agents Assn.—J. R. Laughlin, 309 First Natl. Bank 
Bidg., Connellsville. 

Conser. and Fire Prev. Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—Wilkes-Barre. 

Erie Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. L. James, 20 W. 9th St., Erie. 

Fire and Casualty Ins. Assn. of York—Roy L. Geesey, York. 

Harrisburg Asso. of Ins. Agents, Inc.Clarence M. Thumma, 4 N. 
Market Square, Harrisburg. 

Independence Bureau—J. A. Wellington. Mgr., 137 South 5th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Ins. Agents Assn. of Hazleton, Pa., Inc.—R. J. Wilford, Hazleton. 

Ins. Assn. of Bethlehem & Vicinity—John J. Bartos, Wilbur Tr. Bldg., 
Bethlehem. 

Insurance Club of Pittsburgh -Ross L. Milliman, Sec.-Treas., Common- 
wealth Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Ins. Assn. of Easton and Vicinity—D. T. Pursel, Easton Tr. Bldg., Easton. 

The Insurance Federation of Pa., Inc.—Homer W. Teamer, 131 S. Fourth 
St., Philadelphia. 

Insurance Society of Philadelphia—J. R. Knowlan, 232 S. 4th St.. 
Philadelphia. 
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Lebanon County Association of Ins. Agents- 
12th St., Lebanon. 

Luzerne County Ins. Exch.—E. A. Tierner, Wilkes-Barre. 

Mercer County Motor Club—Geo. F. Reznor, 37 Stambaugh Ave., Pitt & 
Shenango Sts., Sharon. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Ins. Agents—Frank D. Moses, Sec.-Treas., 104 
Chestnut St., Harrisburg. 

Pa. State Assn. of Mut. Insurance Cos.—-Guy C. Eaby, 24 West Orange 
St., Lancaster. 

Philadelphia Ins. Agents’ Association—H. H. Kenney, 131-41 S. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Reading Fire & Casualty Undrs. Assn.—C. B. Dowd, Readin 

Reading-Berks County Ins. Association, Inc.—Paul Ancona, 120 N. 5th St., 
Reading. 

Seranton Ins. Exchange, Inc.—Mrs. Marie Powderly, 708 Connell Bldg., 
123-133 No. Washington Ave., Scranton. 

Smoke and Cinder Club of Western Pennsylvania—George E. Scaff, 
1305 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Underwriters Club of Philadelphia—Robt. W. Martin, 232 S. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia. 

Venango County Assn. of Ins. Agents—Esther Nelson, Oil City. 

Wyo. Valley Ins. Exch.—A. S. Galland, Miners Blk. Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 


Porto Rico 


Puerto Rico Board of Fire Undrs.—Diego Steffens, P. O. Box 1333, 206 
Ochoa Bldg., San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Rhode Island 


Ins. Federation of Rhode Island—C. Arthur Lord, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence. 
R. I. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Earl B. Dane, 146 Westminster St., 


Providence. 
South Carolina 


So Board of Fire Undrs.—E. A. Johnson, Bleckley Bldg., An- 

lerson 

Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—Edward H. Pinckney, 35 Broad St., 
Charleston. 

Columbia Ins. Exchange—Anderson, S. C. 

Local Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Watson, Anderson. 

S. C. Assn. of Insurance Agents—J. F. Stuckey, Bishopville. 

South Carolina Field Club—H. K. McCormac. 


South Dakota 


Insurance Federation of S. D.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield. 

Insurors of Sioux Falls—George Freese, Sioux Falls. 

Insurors of South Dakota—J. D. Dux, 401 S. Phillips Ave., Sioux Falls. 

Merchants Mut. Ins. Assn.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield. 

South Dakota Assn. of Fire & Casualty Agents—Geo. V. Robertson, 
Sec.-Treas., c/o Milligan & Robertson, Aberdeen. 

S. D. Mutual Board of Undrs.—I. Keith, Lake Preston. 

South Dakota State Fire Prevention Assn.—E. H. Partch, 201-A Citizens 
Natl. Bk. Bldg., Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee 


Insurance Club of Memphis—Charles P. Cartwright, Commerce Title 
Bldg., 12 So. Main St., Memphis. 

Ins. Exch. of Chattanooga—H. F. Wenning, 804 Cherry St., Chattanooga. 

Insurance Exchange of Memphis—L. H. Patterson, 1104 Union Planters 
Bank Bldg., Madison Ave., Memphis. 

Knoxville Assn. of Ins. Agents—M. F. Nickerson, 707 Hamilton Bank 
Bldg., 529-31 South Gay St., Knoxville. 

Nashville Ins. Exch., Inc.—W. Winter Lyon, 605 Stahlman Bldg., cor. 3rd 
Ave. N. & Union St., Nashville. 

= Assn. of Insurance Agents—Leslie M. Ross, Public Square, Gal- 
atin. 

Tenn. Bureau Field Club—W. L. Egel, Nashville. 

— Fire Undrs. Assn.—Geo. W. Harbison, 818 Stahlman Bldg., Nash- 
ville. 

Tenn. State Fire Prev. Assn.—Geo. W. Harbison, 818 Stahlman Bldg., 
Nashville. 

Tenn. Undrs. Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—O. A. Smith, Nashville. 


Texas 


Amarillo Ins. Exchange—Rolla V. Cartwright, Fisk Bldg., Amarillo. 

Beaumont Ins. Exch., Inc.—C. O. Wilson, 1110 American Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Beaumont. 

Board of Insurance Commissioners—R. S. Mauk, Fire Ins. Comr., State 
Office Bldg., Eleventh & Brazos Sts., Austin. 

Corsicana Ins. Exch.—Mrs. John H. Bryant, 1815 Sycamore Ave., 
Corsicana. 

Dallas Ins. Agents Assn., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 

First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. of Temple—R. M. Newton, 6 W. 

ve. A, Temple. 
Insurance Federation of Texas—Craig Belk, Houston. 
a Ins. Undrs. Assn.—-Drexel G. Foreman, 111 E. 9th St., Fort 
orth. 

Galveston Ins. Board—E. L. Dorsey, 811 Medical Arts Bldg., Galveston. 

The Insurance Exchange—Fancher Upshaw, Amarillo. 

Insurance Exchange of Fort Worth—A. D. Langham, Fort Worth. 

Insurance Exch. of Houston—John W. Daniel, Exec. Sec., 814 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Houston. 

Lumbermen’s Association of Texas—C. A. Pickett, 615 Second National 
Bank Bldg., Houston. 

Local Undrs. Assn. of Texas—W. N. Stacey, Austin. 

San Antonio Insurance Exchange—F. F. Ludolph, 219 Gunter Bldg., 
San Antonio. 

Texarkana Insurance Exchange—Ben J. Ellis, c/o F. W. Offenhause 
& Co., Offenhauser Bldg., Texarkana, Ark. 

Texas Assn. of Ins. Agents—D. G. Foreman, Sec.-Treas., 111 East 9th 
St., Fort Worth. 

Wichita Falls Insurance Exchange—Mrs. Mildred C. White, Box 1550, 
Wichita Falls. 


Inc.—-Alfonso Johnson, Megr., 


Utah 


Fire Undrs. Assn. of Salt Lake City—Gordon E. Kenning, Continental 
Bk. Bidg., Salt Lake City. 

Ins. Federation of Utah—Geo. J. Cannon, 20 Main St., Salt Lake City. 

Utah Fire & Casualty Insurors’ Assn.—Walter Anderson, c/o Keyser 
Realty Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Utah State Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Walter Anderson, Sec.-Treas., Salt 

Lake City. 
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Vermont 


Bd. of Fire Undrs. of Addison and Chittenden Counties—H. A. Allen, 
168 College St., Burlington. 

Franklin Co. Board of Fire Undrs.—-Dana E. Buckley, 13 Kingman &t., 
St. Albans. 

Ins. Federation of Vt.—W. A. Clark, Rutland. 

North Eastern Vt. Assn. of Undrs.—A. W. Hawkinson, 71 Eastman Ave., 
St. Johnsbury. 

Vermont Assn. of Ins. Agents—A. C. Mason, Sec.-Treas., 141 West St., 
Rutland. 

Virginia 

The Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Norfolk—A. G. Stephenson, 314 Boush 
St., Norfolk. 

Assp. of Fire Undrs. of Portsmouth—-T. A. Bain, New Kirn Bldg., 
High St., Portsmouth. 

Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of Va.—R. F. Rushin, Box 677, 615 East 
Franklin St., Richmond. 

Ins. Exch. of Richmond, Jnc.—Archer L. Richardson, 201-2 Mut. Bldg., 
Ninth & Main Sts., Richmond. 

Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc.—Roger Clark, Law Bldg., Fredericks- 


burg. 
Virginia Field Club—A. L. Owen, 804 Amer. Natl. Bank Bldg., Rich- 
mond 


Washington 


Board of Marine Undrs. of Seattle—F. W. Perry, 400 Coleman Bldg., 


Seattle. 

Ins. Agents League of Washington—Byron B. Hillen, 372 Coleman Bldg., 
Seattle. 

Insurance Exchange of Seattle—Ruth Snashall, 1108 3rd Ave., Seattle. 

Insurance Federation of Wash.—J. C. Coart, Pres., 500 Mehlhorn Bldg., 
812-2nd Ave., Seattle. 

Spokane Ins. Assn.—T. J. Meenach, Sherwood Bldg., 510 Riverside Ave., 
Spokane. 

Tacoma Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—E. L. Hiberly, 534 Provident Bldg., 
Tacoma. 

West Virginia 


Charleston Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs.—Charles E. Paul, 203 
Masonic Bldg., Charleston. 

Fire Prev. Committee of the W. Va. Undrs. Assn.—Edwin P. Douglass. 
Chrn., Parkersburg. 

Elkins Board of Fire Undrs.—G. P. Whetsell, 1 Heavner Bldg., Elkins. 

Huntington Board of Fire Undrs.—Harlan Justice, Huntington. 

Insurance Federation of W. Va.—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling. 

Local Board of Underwriters—-J. L. Van Verth, Huntington. 

W. Va. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Hubert S. Ellis, Sec.-Mgr., 405 Robson- 
Prichard Bldg., Huntington. 

W. Va. Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. S. Whiteley, Room 403 Wheeling Steel 
Corp. Bldg., Wheeling. 
W. Va. Uniformity Assn.- 

Corp. Bldg., Wheeling. 


A. S. Whiteley, Room 403, Wheeling Steel 


Wisconsin 


Fond du Lac Board of Ins. Undrs.—A. J. Petri, 104 S. Main St., Fona 
du Lac. 

Green Bay Board of Fire & Gas Undrs.—Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay. 

Insurance Federation of Wisconsin—Mrs. Myrtle B. West, 190 Church 
St., Oshkosh. 

Insurance Undrs. Assn. of Beloit—R. D. Evans, 323 State St., Beloit. 

Waukesha Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin T. Eaton, Waukesha. 

Wisconsin Assn. of Insurance Agents—Joseph G. Grundle, Sec.-Treas., 
207 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. C. Qualmann, Sec.-Treas., 490 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Ins. Club—L. R. MacDonald, 808 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Managing Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wisconsin Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. J. Rammer, Route No. 2, She- 
boygan. 

Wis. State Fire Prev. Assn.—Clarence R. James, 413 Caswell Bilk., 
152 West Wis. Ave., Milwaukee. 


Wyoming 
Wyoming Assn. of Ins. Agents—G. V. Kennedy, Pioneer Bldg., Basin. 


State and Local Organizations 


Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau--L. P. Goodwin, State Megr., 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 

Arizona Equitable Rating Office—M. R. Colwell, Mgr., 710 Title & Trust 
Bldg., 114 West Adams Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau—T. F. Baker, Mgr., 512 Hall Bldg., 
cor. 5th & La., Little Rock, Ark. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederick Williams, 930 Gas & 
Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Underwriters Assn. of the D. C.—Edward R. Hardy, Mgr., 1016 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Inspection Co.—H. B. Chrissinger, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Florida Inspection and Rating Bureau—J. H. Holmes, Mgr., P. O. Box 
539, 1230 Lynch Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau—Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta. 

Hawaii Rating Bureau—B. Froiseth, 320 Dillingham Transportation 
Bldg., Honolulu. 

Chicago Board of Underwriters—Alex M. Blumenthal, 2158 Ins. Exch. 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Illinois Inspection Bureau—C. W. Soderstrom, Mgr., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Insurance Exchange Bldg. Corporation—Chas. F. Murphy, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Room 1417, Chicago. 

Ind. Inspection Bureau-—E. M. Sellers, Mgr., 320 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis. 

Iowa Insurance Service Bureau—R. E. McLain, Publisher, 414 Ins. Exch. 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Inspection Bureau—-W. C. Hodges, Mgr., 701 Jackson St., To- 
peka, Kans. 

Kentucky Actuarial Bureau—G. H. Parker, Mgr., 940 Starks Bldg., Fourth 
& Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau—R. P. Strong, 609 Canal 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Baltimore City—Carl W. Wheelock, Mgr., Gar- 
rett Bldg., Redwood and South Sts.. Baltimore, Md. 

Boston Board of Fire Undrs.—James Davis, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Mass. Auto Rating and Acc. Prev. Bureau—Chas. S. Warren, 89 Broad 

St., Room 215, Boston, Mass. 
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Michigan Inspection Bureau—-O. M. Henn, Mgr., 4000 Barlum Tower, 
P. O. Box 2719, Detroit. 

Miss. State Rating Bureau—L. T. Wheeler, Megr., 901 Stand. Life Bldg., 
Jackson. 

Missouri Inspection Bureau—Paul Wilson Terry, Mgr., 1330 Pierce Bldg., 
112 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nebraska Inspection Bureau—Frank Stanberry, Publisher, Stand. Oil 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


New Hampshire Board ef Undrs.--David J. Flanders, Acting Sec’y, 55 


Bay St., Manchester, N. H. 

Schedule Rating Office of N. J.—Leon A. Watson, Expert, 31 Clinton St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Buffalo Assn. ¥ Fire Underwriters—William F. Kimberly, 53 Court St., 
Buffalo, N. 

New York Miss Ins. Rating Organization—W. J. Ward, 85 John St., 
New York. 

New York Fire Insurance Exchange—Harold M. Hess, 85 John Street, 
‘ew York. 

Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange—W. H. Stoop, 85 John Street, New 
York. 

Underwriters Assn. of N. Y. State—Lawrence Daw, 400 E. Genessee St., 
Syracuse. 


N. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—Landon Hill, Mgr., 1007 Comm. 
Bldg., Raleigh. 

Ohio Inspection Bureau—-T. B. Sellers, Megr., 431 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma Inspection Bureau—-C. T. Ingalls, Mgr., 
P. O. Box 559, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau—Jas. N. McCune, 
S. W. Fifth Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Insurance Association of Providence, R. I.—Edward Devine, 308-9 Hos- 
pital Trust Bldg., 15 Westminster St., Providence. 

S. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—James R. Parker, Megr., 
Union Bank Bldg., 5th Floor, Columbia, S. C. 

Tennessee Inspection Bureau—J. H. Norton, Mgr., 1034 Stahlman Bldg.. 
Nashville. 

Texas Inspection Bureau—-H. Oram Smith, Mgr., 300 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Texas Fire Insurance Dept.—Raymond S. Mauk, Fire Ins. Comm., State 
Office Bldg., corner 11th and Brazos Sts., Austin, Tex. 

Va. Insurance Rating Bureau—E. W. Spencer, Mer., P. O. Box 1198, 
1001 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 

Wash. Surveying and Rating Bureau—J. K. Woolley, 
Exchange Bldg., 821 Second Ave., Seattle. 

West Virginia Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mear., 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Fire Insurance Rating Bureau—Geo. E. Nichols, Mgr., 626 E. Wis. Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Board of Fire Undrs.—Jos. G. Grundle, 
Milwaukee. 


East Broad St., 
801 Mercantile Bldg., 


Proprietor, 329 


Central 


Proprietor, 1122 


431 East Broad 


207 E. Michigan St.. 


Canadian Organizations 


Fire Branch of the B. C. Ins. Undrs. Assn.—J. L. Noble, Megr., 1021 
Rogers Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Fire Underwriters Assn.- 
Bldg., Montreal. 

Nova Scotia Board of Fire Undrs.—E. J. Fahie, Page Bldg., 509-513 Bar- 
rington St.. Halifax. 

New Brunswick Board of Fire Undrs.—H. M. Farmer, P. O. Box 868, 
65 Prince Wm. St., St. John. 

Newfoundland Board of Fire Undrs.—J. B. Baird, Bk. of N. S. Bldg., 
Water Street, St. John. 

Prince Edward Island Board of Fire Undrs.--C. A. Beer, 146 Richmond 
St., Charlottetown. 

Western Canada Ins. Undrs. Assn. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


-Leonard Howgate, 524 Coristine 


V. D. Hurst, Megr., 1100 Paris Bldg., 


Sectional Organizations 


Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific—H. F. Badger, 465 California 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau—Chas. J. Lund, Mer., 1229 
Plymouth Bldg., 10 South Sixth St.. Minneapolis. Minn. 

Middle Dept. Rating Assn.—Louis Wiederhold, Jr., 401 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mountain States Inspection Bureau--W. J. Kulp, Megr., P. O. Box 1740. 
801-80 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

New England Ins. Exch.—Ralph Sweetland, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

South Eastern Undrs. Assn.—Jos. S. Raine, 300 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Western Actuarial Bureau—R. D. Hobbs, Megr., 222 W. 
Chicago. Il. 

Western Factory Ins. Assn.—John C. Harding, Springfield Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co., 222 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 

Western Sprinklered Risk Assn.—R. L. Rumbaugh, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Rm. 1333, Ins. Exch., Chicago. 


Adams S&t.. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS UNDERWRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Accident and Health Ins. Managers Club of San Francisco -E. W. 
Amos, Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 

Accident and Health Club of N. Y.—-Robort W. Pope. c/o Employers 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd.. 120 William St.. N. Y. 

Alliance Against Acc, Fraud—F. L. Arnold, 100 Wm. St.. Rm. 1116, N. Y. 

American Museum of Safety—A. S. Regula, c/o Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

American Mutual Alliance-—A. V. Gruhn, Gen’l Mer., 

ve., Chicago, III. 

American Mutual Alliance (Chicago Branch)—A. V. Gruhn, Gen. Mer., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Associated Companies Compensation and Public Liability—James M. 
Bugbee, Sec.-Treas., Hartford, Conn. 

Association of Cas. and Surety Executives—-F. Robertson Jones, 1 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 

Automobile Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. 
166 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Buffalo Association of Casualtv oan Cc. W. 
People’s Bank Bldg.. Buffalo, N. 

Bureau of Personal Accident and Veaith Underwriters—F. Robertson 
Jones, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 

a of Publicity, Casualty Insurance—Wm. Brosmith, Mgr., 700 Main 

Hartford, Conn. 

mT Insurance Underwriters Association of Northern Cal.—T. J. A. 
Tiedemann, 216-228 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Burglary Underwriters Club of Chicago—Geo. F. Leineke, Vice-Pres., 
A-2020 Ins. Exch., Chicago, Il. 


919 N. Michigan 


Rickards, Sec.. 
Murphy, 305 
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California Conference on Acquisition and Field Supervision for Casualty 


Ins.—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 216-228 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Canadian Boiler and Machinery Undrs.’ Assn.—G. E. B. Wheeler, 200 Bay 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

—" Cas. Undrs. Assn.—J. H. King, 200 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., 

an. 

Casualty Actuarial Society—Richard Fondiller, 90 John St., N. Y. 

Casualty Adjusters Assn. of Chicago—R. T. Luce, 208 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Casualty Field Club of Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Casualty and Surety Club of Baltimore—Wm. E. Moore, Calvert and Red- 
wood Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Casualty Assm. of Los Angeles—L. B. Grayson, c/o Standard Surety & 
Cas. Co., 510 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Casualty Conference Assn. of Greater Kansas City--C. W. Trenary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Casualty and Surety Undrs. Assn. of Greater Kansas City—Merrill K. 
Dubach, 709 Ridge Arcade Bldg., 916 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Casualty and Surety Club of N. Y.—John P. Madigan, Sec.-Treas., c/o 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., 99 John St., N. Y. 

Casualty Undrs. Bd. of Cal.—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 216-228 Pine St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Cleveland—George I. Goodman, Sec.-Treas., 808 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of J.—James C. Eastmead, 
Accident & Indemnity Co., 60 Park Place, Newark, 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Phila.--Chas. W. Stockwell, Sec. -Treas., 114 
South 4th St., Phila., Pa. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of R. I.—C. Arthur Lord, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Wis.—Theodore S. Johnson, 622 N. Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Casualty Underwriters of Ohio—S. L. Cotter, Columbus, Ohio. 

Central New York Claim Association—W. M. Wilbur, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chicago Claim Assn.—Garfield Donovan, 901 Montrose Ave., Chicago, II. 

Cincinnati Cas. and Surety Association—Jos. Schweer, Carew Tower, 
Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Accident and Health Assn.—L. N. 702 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Casualty Conference—Thomas D. Russell, 236 Engineers Bldg., 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

Compensation Ins. Rating Board—Geo. A. Dierauf, 125 Park Ave., N. Y. 

Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau of N. J.—A. R. Lawrence, 
Chairman, 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

Conferences on Acquisition & Field Supervision Cost for Casualty & 
Surety Business—James A. Beha, Chairman, 1 Park Ave., » 4 

Explosion Conference—John Carl, 116 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Harrisburg Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc. Clarence M. Thumma, 406 Mar- 
ket Square Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Health and Accident Managers Club—-R. W. Gabriel, 25 Taylor St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Health and Accident Undrs. Conf.—Harold R. Gordon, Exec. Sec., 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference—W. B. Clement, Asst. Sec., c/o Pilot Life 
Ins. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Insurance Claim Assn. of America—H. F. Wenzel, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Insurance Economics Society of America—J. F. Ramey, 1607 Howard 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

International Assn. of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—F. Robertson 
Jones, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions— 
Vv. A. Zimmer, Dept. of Labor, Washineton, 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel—Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., 1304 
Canal Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

International Claim Assn.—Louis L. Graham, c/o Business Men’s As- 
surance Co., 215 Pershing Road, Kansas City. Mo. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance Organiza- 
tions—John S. Whittemore, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau—-W. N. Magoun, Gen’] Mgr., 
89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

. Cas. Undrs. Assn.—Edith M. Peabody, 1 Liberty Square, Boston, 

ass. 

Mass. Auto. Rating and Accident Prev. Bureau—Chas. S. Warren, 89 
Broad St., Room 215, Boston, Mass. 

National Agency Managers Association of Health & Accident Insurance— 
Norman H. Folson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Association of Automobile Inter-Insurors—H. G. Rockwood, 
Springfield, Tl. 


R. N. Brannan, 2311 Nat'l Bank Bldg., 


c/o Hartford 
J. 


Roach, 


National Assn. of Cas. and Surety Agents—Chas. H. Burras, 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, III. 

National Assn. of Mut. Cas. Cos.—J. M. Eaton, 919 N. Mich. Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National Bureau of Cas. and Surety Undrs.—E. E. Robinson, 1 Park 
Ave., New York. 

National Council on Compensation Ins.—H. F. Richardson, Sec.-Treas., 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 

National Safety Council, Inc.—W. H. Cameron, Managing Dir., 
Wacker Drive, Civic Opera Bldg.. Chicago, Il. 

New York Claim Association—L. E. Vogel, c/o Bankers Ind. Ins. Co., 
90 John St., N. Y. 

Omaha, Neb., Casualty and Surety Association—A. A. Westergaard, 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference—T. J. A. Tiede- 
mann. San Francisco, Cal. 

Plate Glass Assn. of Cal.—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 216-228 Pine St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Plate Glass Ins. Exchange of N. Y.—P. F. Biglin, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Rochester. N. Y. Board of Underwriters—Louis Hawes, 405 Commerce 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Safety Amer., Museum of—J. Floyd Parker, 141 East 29th St., N. Y. 

= a -Insurers Assn.—O. G. Browne, Rm. 1248, 466 Lexington Ave., 


Wilcox 


20 N. 


Surety Association of Portland—Harold Hayes, Sec.-Treas., 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Surety Assn. of America—Roscoe R. Gilkey, 60 Jchn St., N. Y. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of the City of N. Y.—Wm. S. Donaghy, 150 Wil- 
liam St., N. Y. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Chicago—Wm. H. Wallace, c/o Hartford Acc. & 
Indem., A-1329, 175 W. Jackson Rlvd., Chicago, III. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Mass.—Henry Webster, 40 Broad St., 11th 
Floor, Boston, Mass. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Southern Cal.—Joe H. Brock, 548 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles. 
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Surety Undrs. Assn. of Milwaukee—E. J. Hammel, Sec.-Treas., 611 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Surety Underwriters Assn. of Cal.—J. S. Elliott, San Francisco. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Northern Cal.—F. S. Burland, 369 Pine St., Room 
817, San Francisco. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of the City of Phila.—John G. Bauernschmidt, c/o 
Maryland Cas. Co., 322 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—Walter Zachritz, Sec. & Treas., 230 
Pierce Bldg., 118 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Towner Rating Bureau—R. H. Towner, Mgr., 60 John St., N. Y. 

Toledo Acc. & Health Managers Club—J. D. Momenee, 320 Superior St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Weste:n Auto Undrs. Conference—E. L. Rickards, 166 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wis. Plate Glass Insurance Exchange—R. H. Dunphy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE FEDERATIONS 

Ins. a of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, 1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. 

Ins. Foteration of California—J. B. Levison, Pres., 401 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Ins. Fed. of Colorado—Thomas F. Azpell, 212 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Ins. Fed. of Florida—W. Malcolm McCory, 56 West Bay St., 
ville, Fla. 

Ins. Fed. of Georgia—F. Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ins. Fed. of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Boise, Idaho. 

Ins. Fed. of Illinois—Mrs. Lillian L. Herring, Room 816, Ins. Exch. 
Bidg., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Ins. . Fed. of Indiana—Joseph G. Wood, 301 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, 


Jackson- 


Ins. Fed. of Iowa—C. O. Flint, Sec.-Treas., 400 Valley Bank Bldg., 
Des Moines. 

Ins. Fed. of Louisiana—W. H. Klinesmith, New Orleans, La. 

Ins. Fed. of Maine—Leon W. Helson, 38 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Ins. Fed. of Maryland—R. H. Thompson. Chairman, 1 East Eager St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ins. Fed. of Mass.—Miss Mary A. Blackbourn, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 

Ins. Fed. of Mich.—Theodore J. Hennes, 2489 Natl. Bk. Bldg., Detroit. 

Ins. + ag of Minnesota—Clyde B. He!m, 501 New York Life Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Ins. Fed. of Nebraska—F. N. Croxson, 545 Omaha Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ins. Fed. of State of New York--Leonard L. Saunders, Room 910, Home 
Savings Bk. Bldg., 11 North Pearl St., Albany. 

Ins. Fed. of North Carolina—James H. Doyle, Charlotte. 

~ _— of North Dakota—O. J. Trimble, G. N. Hotel Bldg., 
wake. 

Ins. Fed. of Ohio—H. Trantham, Exec. Sec., 17 S. High St., Columbus. 

Ins. Fed. of Oregon—J. H. Brvant, 1032 Chamber of Commerce, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Ins. Fed. of Penn.—Homer W. Teamer, 131 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Ins. Fed. of Rhode Island—C. Arthur Lord, 49 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

Ins. Fed. of South Dakota—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 

Ins. Fed. of Texas—Craig Belk, Houston, Tex. 

Ins. Fed. of Utah—Geo. J. Cannon, 20 Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ins. Fed. of Vermont—W. A. Clark, Rutland, Vt. 

Ins. Fed. of Washington—J. C. Coart, Pres., 500 Mehlhorn Bldg., 812 
2nd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Ins. Fed. of West Virginia—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling, W. V 

—— of Wisconsin—Mrs. Myrtle B. West, 190 Church St. 

is. 


Devils 


Oshkosh, 


LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Actuarial Club of the Pacific States—C. H. Tookey, Sec.-Treas., 756 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Actuarial Society of America—J. B. Maclean, 34 Nassau St., N. Y. 

American College of Life Underwriters—Dr. John A. Stevenson, 6th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute of Actuaries—W. F. Poorman, 720 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Life Convention—C. B. Robbins, General Counsel, 230 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

|? Service Bureau—-M. B. Cederstrom, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Association of Life Agency Officers—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 64 
Pear! St., Hartford, Conn. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—H. C. Bates, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Association of Life Ins. Medical Directors of America—Dr. Edwin G. 
Dewis, P. O. Box 594, Newark, N. J. 

Association of Life Ins. Presidents—Vincent P. Whitsitt, Mgr. & Gen. 
Counsel, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn.—-Leonard H. McVity, 302 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Association—-Leigh Cruess, Home Life 
Ins. Co., 256 Broadway, New York. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference—-W. B. Clement, 
Greensboro, N. C 

Life Advertisers Association—-Laurence J. Evans, c/o Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Life Extension Institute, Inc.—James D. Lennehan, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 

Life Ins. Sales Research Bureau—John M. Holcombe, Jr., Mer., 64 Pearl 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

—_ oN Management Association—-F. L. Rowland, Exec. Sec., 110 E. 
42n N. 

National Assn. of Life Underwriters—Roger B. Hull, Man. Director, 11 
West 42nd St., 

— Fraternal Congress of America—Foster F. Farrell, Sec.-Treas. & 

30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
National Negro Ins. Assn.—W. Ellis Stewart, 3511 S. Parkway, Chicago, 


Dallas, 


Pilot Life Ins. Co., 


1. 
i Life Convention—E. G. Brown, Southwestern Life Bldg., 
ex. 


STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF AGENTS 


Aberdeen, S. D.—Giles W. Anderson, 309 Capitol Bldg. 
Adirondack, Saranac Lake, N. Y.—Eugene A. Christian, Saranac Lake. 


ORGANIZATION NUMBER 


Akron, Ohio—Paul R. Kerwin, 1210 Akron Savings and Loan Bldg. 
Albany, N. Y.—Marcus R. Mabee, 112 State St. 
Albuquerque, N. M.—-Lewis Scnatini. 

Allentown, Pa.—James Wilson, Wilbur Trust Bldg., 
Altoona, Pa.—Harry Scholl, 1107 2lst Avenue. 
Amarillo, Tex.—R. I. Graves, 414 Fisk Bldg. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—-Fred Evans, 523 East Washington St. 
Anniston, Ala.—Luther Perkins, 1507 Wilmer Ave. 
Appleton, Wis.—-M. G. Fox, 110 East College Ave. 
Asheville, N. C.—-John M. Ehle, Imperial Life Bldg. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Ashland, Ky.—H. H. Meade, 200 Gayland Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Miss Martha Charping, 1004 Citizens and South National 
Bank Bldg. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Ralph E. Mucher, 5251 Winchester Ave. 

Augusta, Ga.-R. Emery Wilcox, 227 Masonic Bldg. 

Austin, Tex.—Frank Clements, Jr., 903 Norwood Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md.—G. S. Robertson, 514 Park Bank Bldg. 

Bangor, Me.—Miss Mary S. Carr, 6 State Street. 

Barre, Vt.—Gordon B. Robinson, 38 North Main St. 

Baton Rouge, La.—James Lyons, Reymond Bldg. 

Bath, Me.—William L. Bennett, 42 Front St. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Carl S. Gray, 709 Security National Bank Bldg. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Jack Bane, American National Bank Bldg. 

Bennington, Vt.—Grover R. Pennock, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—John Ardis Erskine, 1063 Columbus. 

Berkshire County, Mass._-Oscar F. Haffner, 74 North St. 

Billings, Mont.—Nolan E. Talmadge, Box 133. 

Binghamton, N. Y.-_-Edward F. Cramer, 66 Exchange St. 

Birmingham, Ala.—_-M. A. Davidson, 412-4 Comer Bldg. 

Bloomington, Ill.—H. D. Saurer, 110 East Washington St. 

Bloomington, Ind.—-Arnold Berg, 202 Kresge Bldg. 

Boise, Idaho —Eva E. Miller, P. O. Box 1494. 

Boston, Mass.-John M. Hughes, 19 Pearl St. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Theo. Phillips, 945 Main St. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Buell G. Tallman, Jr., 820 Wallbridge Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt.—-Wiley F. Danforth, 200 Main St. 

Butte, Mont._-W. R. Oleson, 309 Metals Bank Bldg. 

Canton, Ohio—C. E. Bidwell, 307 Brant Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa—-Wyatt E. Maupin, 505 Dows Bldg. 

Champaign, I1l.--Miss Lillie M. Procise, Robeson Bldg. 

Charleston, S. C.—J. Arthur Tuten, 57 Broad St. 

Charleston, W. Va.—-J. A. Robson, Peoples Exchange Bldg. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Joe E. Josephs, 1315 Johnston Bldg. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—John H. Abbott, 408 Providence Bldg. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—L. G. Ellsworth, 255 South Wilson St., Casper. 

Chicago, Ill.—Miss Joy Luidens, Sherman Hotel. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Joseph W. Austin, 1516 Union Trust Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio—G. H. Thobaben, 390 Hotel Statler Bldg. 

Claremont, N. H.—Helen Cushion, 58 Pleasant St. 

Clarkesburg, W. Va.—Roy F. Ash, 916 Goff Bldg. 

Columbia, S. C.—Harold M. DeLorme, 301 National Loan and Exchange 
Bldg. 

Columbus, Ohio—Ely D. Miller, 2800 A. I. N. Bldg. 

Concord, N. H.—J. B. Caldon, N. H. Savings Bank Bldg. 

Concord, N. C.—Clifford L. Jones, 81 Grove St. 

Corpus Christi, Tex.—I. M. Alexander, Weil Bldg. 
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Council Bluffs, lowa—J. C. Richter, 307 Wickham Bldg. 

Cumberland, Md.—Pearson Henry, Clark-Keating Bldg. 

Dallas, Tex.—-Hazel Roberts, Linz Bldg. 

Danville, Va.—Julian A. Paterson, 303 Masonic Temple Bldg. 

Davenport, lowa—Joseph J. Hilbe, First National Bank Bldg. 

Dayton, Ohio—Louis Kratzer, 3rd National Bank Bldg. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.—V. M. Humphrey, Box 550. 

Delaware, Md.—Jefferson F. Pool, 4145 DuPont Bldg. 

Denver, Colo..-Miss Katherine McMurry, 660 Gas & Electric Bldg. 

Des Moines, Iowa—Clarence C. Cooper, Jr., 1132 Des Moines Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich.—-John L. Hindelang, 621 Polk Bldg. 

District of Columbia—Loren L. Cluster, 720 Shoreham Bldg. 

Dover, N. H.--Guy Smart, 12 Mather Terrace, Durham. 

Dubuque, lowa—Ray A. Roth, 623 B. & I. Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn.—-Donald L. Barnes, 802 Torrey Bldg. 

Durham, N. C.—E. S. Yarbrough, Box 932. 

El Paso, Tex.—-Henry T. Bowie, 359 First National Bank Bldg. 

Emporia, Kans.—-Marshall Randel, Commercial National Bank Bldg. 

Erie, Pa.—Donald C. Miller, 801 Ariel Bldg. 

Evansville, Ind.—G. R. Eastham, Metropolitan Bldg. 

Everett, Wash.—Armin C. Morgan, 514 Central Bldg. 

Fall River, Mass.—George A. Gallagher, 11 Pleasant St. 

Fargo, N. D.—R. A. Trubey, Box 908. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—-P. E. Connelly, 470 Main St. 

Findlay, Ohio—Grover C. Wilkins, Niles Bldg. 

Flint, Mich.—John C. Taunt, 1109 Detroit St. 

Fort Dodge, lowa—-F. B. McTigue, State Bank Bldg. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Thomas P. Riddle, Jr., 908 Old First Bank. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—R. F. Young, Jr., 1818 Fair Bldg. 

Freeport, Ill.—S. J. Fijan, 216 Kresge Bldg. 

Fresno, Calif.—H. B. Rudd, 220 Patterson Bldg. 

Galesburg, Ill.—-W. E. Bell, 220 Peoples Bldg. 

Galveston, Tex.—-George B. Strickland, 601 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 

Gary, Ind.-Mrs. Mabel Clark, 828 Gary State Bank Bldg. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—G. Stuart Geldhof, Peoples National Bank Bldg. 

Great Falls Mont.--Earl Burgett, 1905 Third Avenue N 

Green Bay, Wis.—-Herbert Quist, Labor Temple Bldg. 

Greensboro, N. C.—-Robert T. Bridges, Security Bank Bldg. 

Greenville, S. C.—James N. Bates, Pyramid Life. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—-E. K. Espenshade, 700 Telegraph Bldg. 

Harbinger, Tex.—-G. L. Moody, 112 Rio Grande National Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn.—Robert Brainard, 36 Pearl St. 

Helena, Mont.—-Elmer Ward, Equitable of N. Y. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Arthur E. French, 316 High St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii—-Norberto C. Villaueva, P. O. Box 3149. 

Houston, Tex..-Harold E. Terry, Gulf Bldg. 

Huntingdon, W. Va.--Joe R. Smith, West Virginia Bldg. 

Hutchinson, Kans.—-Bert Berry, Morgan Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Ind.-Miss Tryphosa Gagen, 805 Fletcher Trust Bldg. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Edgar W. Erway, 103 College Ave. 

Jackson, Miss.—J. S. Knight, Standard Life Ins. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Mrs. Lena K. Garren, Greenleaf Bldg. 

Jacksonville, Ill.—C. L. Rice, 606 Ayres Bldg. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—Carl Bosch, 1708 West McCarthy St. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Percy B. Davis, Johnstown Trust Bldg. 

Joliet, Ill.—Joseph Rigoni, Will County National Bank Bldg. 

Joplin, Mo.--Roscoe Haughawont, 21444 West 4th St. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Loyal T. Ferris, 406 Pythian Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—-Harold T. Himes, 410 Rialto Bldg. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Richard G. Wright, Jr., P. O. Box 217. 

Lansing, Mich.—Herman H. Henkel, 1298 Odds Tower Bldg. 

Lexington, Ky.—R. M. Feese, 309 City Bank Bldg. 

Lima, Ohio—T. Carl Jansen, 1219 Lima Trust Bldg. 

Lincoln, Neb.—-Herbert D. Gish, 9th Floor Federal Trade Bldg. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Charles H. Wickard, Jr., Bankers Tust Bldg. 

Long Beach, Calif.—J. S. Pennington, 315 Security Bldg. 

—. Angeles, Calif.—Joseph Charleville, 1316 Commercial Exchange 
Bldg. 

Louisville, Ky.—-Will H. Lausman, 446 Starks Bldg. 

Lowell, Mass.—T. F. Quinn, 31 By St. 

Macon, Ga.—E. L. Moore, Bibb Bldg. 

Madison, Wis.—W. K. Niemann, Tenny Bldg. 

Manchester, N. H.—Thomas Openshaw, 913 Elm St. 

Marietta, Ohio—Louis N. Mindling, 504 First National Bank Bldg. 

Marshalltown, Iowa—J. W. Haeffner, 129 East Main St. 

Mason City, Iowa—-L. H. Gilchrist, 200 North Federal Bldg. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Charles L. Howson, Marx & Bensdorf Bldg. 

Meridian, Miss.—F. V. Cayce, 415 Threefoot Bldg. 

Miami, Fla.—-Horace A. Calkins, 907 Biscayne Bldg. 

Michigan City, Ind.—Marshall Ginther, 209 Superior St. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Royal Buckman, 808 North Third St. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Rollo H. Wells, 430 Oak Grove. 

Mobile, Ala.—Harry L. Hargrave, Jr., Pan American Life. 

Monroe, La.-Woodrow L. Hodges, Box 445. 

Montgomery, Ala.—C. C. Hunnicutt, 701 Bell Bldg. 

Muskogee, Okla..-_Dwight Dickey, 717 Commercial National Bldg. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Nellie J. Roche, 713 National Trust Bldg. 

Newark, N. J.—John E. Gibbs, 744 Broad St. 

Newark, Ohio—John F. DeMent, First National Bank Bldg. 

New Haven, Conn.—John H. Corbett, 205 Church St. 

New York, N. Y.—-Elles M. Derby, Executive Secretary, Hotel Penn. 

Newport News, Va.—L. B. Rouzie, Melson Bldg. 

Norfolk, Va.—W. F. Sodini, 429 Dickson Bldg. 

Oakland, Calif.—E. M. Stone, 314 Insurance Bldg. 

Ogden, Utah—-Wendell F. Ogden, 427 Eccles Bldg. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—-Stewart Meyers, 1301 First National Bldg. 

Omaha, Neb.——Ralph Campbell, 400 Union St. 

Olympia, Wash.-——Irvin A. Cole, 110 East Fourth St. 

Orlando, Fla.-H. C. Price, 409 Florida Bank Bldg. 

Paducah, Ky.—-Sam S. Sloan, City National Bank Bldg. 

Palm Beach, Fla.—John H. Watts, Harvey Bldg. 

Pasadena, Calif.—Frank Drew, 216 Pacific Southwest Bldg. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Joseph V. Riera, American National Bank Bldg. 

Peoria, Ill.—Charles E. Thompson, 800 Commercial Merchants Bank 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—--C. F. Merz, Executive Secretary, 1616 Walnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Frank B. Losee, P. O. Box 1315. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—-H. E. Agerton, Jr., Box 785. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Ralph W. Cook, 29 Cole Avenue. 

Pittsburg, Kans.—Marvin S. Canfield, 311144 North Broadway. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Edward M. Aiken, 712 Clark Bldg. 

Portland, Me.—Lincoln B. Farrar, 142 High St. 

Portland, Ore.—Thomas Stoughton, 1417 Public Service Bldg. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Edward B. Stringham, 2nd, 7 New Market St. 

Providence, R. I.—George E. Carroll, 707 Turks Head Bldg. 
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Raleigh, N. C.—Lee Parker, 612 Raleigh Bldg. 

Reading. Pa.—John Wink, 524 Washington St. 

Richmond, Va.—Daniel L. Williams, 406 State Planters Bldg. 
Roanoke, Va.—E. Harold Peterson, P. O. Box 1629. 

Rochester, N. Y.—W. Curtis Knox, 624 Lincoln Alliance Bldg. 
Rockford, Ill—Kenneth A. Stone, 512 News Tower Bldg. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Miss Henrietta A. Zeis, Rock Island Bank Bldg. 
Rutland, Vt.—Bennett D. Bell, Box 441. 

Sacramento, Calif.—Theodore G. Elwert, 408 Nicholans Bldg. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—H. M. Korbholz, 611 Corby Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo.—E. A. Pickel, 1634 Arcade Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Major J. L. Lewis, 804 Pioneer Bldg. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—Glenn M. Hastings, 513 Empire Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—F. Edward Walker, 211 Continental Bank Blidy. 
San Angelo, Tex.—H. G. Stovall, 10th Floor, Western Reserve Bldg. 
San Antonio, Tex.—Mrs. M. B. Roddan, St. Anthony’s Hotel. 
San Bernardino, Calif.—James D. Palmer, 203 Andresson Bldg. 
San Diego, Calif.—Edgar J. Hurst, 1014 S. D. Tr. & Sav. Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif—A. E. Flamer, 1150 Russ Bldg. 

San Jose, Calif.—Ruth Beckwith, 403 Twohy Bldg. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—Theodore McKinney, 506 Adams Bldg. 
Savannah, Ga.—Tessie Getz, Liberty Bank and Trust Bldg. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—E. J. Berggran, 417 Union St. 

Scranton, Pa.—P. A. Sweet, 905 Mears Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash.—Mrs. Amy T. Reed, 829 Republic Bldg. 
Shreveport, La.—C. C. Hutchinson, Jr., First National Bank Bldg. 
Sioux City, Iowa—Ira Nelson, 432 Badgerow Bldg. 

South Bend, Ind.—Howard L. Hodgen, 423 Sherland Bldg. 
Spartanburg, S. C.—J. B. Aiken, Andrews Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash.—Fred Fulton, Hutton Bldg. 

Springfield, Ill—Carl Raddeke, 802 Meyers Bldg. 

Springfield, Mass.—C. W. Tilton, 44 Vernon St. ’ 
Springfield, Ohio—Ernest C. Janson, 2 West Columbia St. 
Stamford, Conn.—Lincoln Crosby, 615 Main St. 

Suffolk, Va.—H. Woodward, Jr. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—H. Lipes, 109 West Onondaga St. 

Tacoma, Wash.—S. E. Dahl, 303 Rust Bldg. 

Tampa, Fla.—C. A. Davis, 709 Franklin St. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Frank Grove, 715 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio—William Downing, Nicholas Bldg. 

Topeka, Kans.—Frederick C. Pomeroy, 324 New England Bldg. 


Trenton, N. J.—John F. Lumsden, First Mechanics National Bank Blde. 


Troy, N. Y¥.—Robert P. Murray, 211 Boardman Bldg. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Francis R. Fee, 1005 Hunt Bldg. 

Utica, N. Y.—G. Francis McNamara, 529 First National Bank Bldg. 
Waco, Tex.—-E. L. Trice, 702 Medical Arts Bldg. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—J. R. Paisley, Central Union Bldg. 

Waterbury, Conn.—J. J. Surprenant, 20 East Main St. 

Waterloo, Iowa—John A. Riddel. 

Wichita, Kans.—Earl H. Watson, 1011 Beacon Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Miss Hannah Condon, Miners National Bank Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del.—Jefferson F. Pool, 4145 DuPont Bldg. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—Ralph Sievers, Jr., 321 Reynolds Bldg. 
Worcester, Mass.—C. John Sperry, 507 Main St. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Lloyd T. Stillson, 1304 Central Towers. 
Zanesville, Ohio—John Finan, First Trust and Savings Bldg. 














To Agents... 


1) 34 years of cooperation. 

2) Complete underwriting program. 
3) Low non-participating rates. 

4) Promising new openings. 

5) Liberal contracts. 

6) Full, constant cooperation. 


To Policyholders. .. 


1) 34 years of fair dealing. 

2) A wide selection of coverages. 
3) Insurance at known costs. 

4) Neighborly service. 

5) Strong assets, adequate reserves. 
6) Prompt settlements. 


* GUARANTY « 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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What Has Proved the Most 
_ Trustworthy Collateral? 


',.. LIFE INSURANCE! 


Many who safely survived the economic upheaval of the 
past five or six years would have been ruined if they had not 
had Life Insurance to put up as collateral when all else failed. 


Many homes which safely remained in the hands of their 
owners through all these recent trying years would have been 
lost if Life Insurance had not been present to bolster waning 
credit. 


Life Insurance protects the economic life of your family 
against the certainty of death . . . but that is only one of its 
aspects. In the past few years it has helped many to carry 
themselves through unemployment and has enabled others to 
carry along relatives who were less fortunate. 


It has been one of the few stabilizing influences in a world of 
toppling values. 

*% Although Reliance Life was 
founded only 33 years ago, it is 
larger than 90% of the American 

Life Insurance companies. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











NortHern ASSURANCE 
Orrers ITS 
RepreSENTATIVES 

Tue EXPERIENCE OF 
Honore YEARS' OPERATION, 
ExteNsive FACILITIES, 
ReLiAsce. COMPLETE 


NortHERN SERVICE 


80 John St., New York 


Chicago San Francisco 








Annuities 


Insurance 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








Guaranteed 
Benefits 








Guaranteed 
Low Cost 
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REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 





ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 














It’s Easier To Make Progress 


When You Like Your Job 


Great Western agents find 
the natural, friendly, “homey” 
business relationship in which 
they work, an aid to success 
and advancement. 


2 “As long as we all—agents 
and management alike—have 
to work, why not have pleas- 
ant and congenial surround- 
ings in which to do it?” is the 
Company’s idea. 


Agents tell us they like it. 


Great Western Insurance Co. 
Great Western Insurance Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A Few Choice Openings for Good Men 
Who Have No Present Connection. 




















BITUMINOUS CASUALTY CORPORATION 


Since July 1, 1917, This Organization Has Specialized in the Writing of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 





Financial Condition June 30, 1936 











ASSETS 
Caam im Mame amd Ollee .. «ows sccscccs $ 248,442.76 
Premiums Unpaid, Not Over 90 Days Due. 494,488.30 
Bonds—Amortized Value ............... 1,909,201.08 
Stocks—Market Value ........ OE RE 757,026.37 
pT ERE ee re 19,094.46 
CCE CENT TT ROT OT oe None 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans ....... ee None 
Ee eee $3,428,252.97 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses .................+.+.-$1,512,525.64 
Unearned Premium Reserve ............. 833,499.84 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Commis- 
sions, Other Expenses .......... eo.e- 226,798.23 
Voluntary Reserve—Excess of Market 
Value Over Cost of Stocks Owned...... 24,750.07 
ROE ivcck ses ccneomuenens $2,597,568.78 
 ccrcdshisiwearaxane nae $250,000.00 
EN SWeeasb eek seneuun nus 580,684.19 
Surplus to Policyholders ...... 830,684.19 
PE Dnetescw ed ea addtanee eae ae ee nae $3,428,252.97 


We Own No Bonds in Default as to Principal or Interest 


Bituminous’s Growth 


INCREASE OF ASSETS 
1928—$1,003,000 
1929—$1,101,476 


1930— $1,070,499 
1931— $1,048,841 
1932—$1,038,329 


1933—$1,422,760 
1934—$1,970,024 


1935—$2,926,929 


JUNE 30, 1936 


$3,428,252.97 





INQUIRIES REGARDING WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE ARE INVITED 





eee CLEAVELAND BUILDING................ ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Casualty, Tidelity and Surety Reinsurance 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK e 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


E. H. BOLES, President W. W. GREENE, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
E. A. EVANS, Vice-President ROBERT B. CROFTON, Vice-President 





Condensed Financial Statement, June 30, 1936 














Assets 
i Be I CN oko dcnesecsecbadianentbeenenes $ 469,548.81 
Investments: 
PE vide thidhehobesdedeondadedenddaina $5,476,797.22 
Oe nT 84,575.00 
CE I a 5 oh ec dnddescnnsasncvavace 4,257,762.50 
North Star Insurance Company Stock....... 1,268,727.12 
Mortgage Loans. .....cccccccccccccccccccce 192,133.33 
ey 04 0%06s06 cen ennsaKesnsasesveses 308,000.00 
lr ny RP 11,587,995.17 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due).... 741,059.83 
SR, cicdacccncred eenksthsictetessgstatscuredeet 49,415.72 
et A Ns oo nccantdstenceseoeakossenonkewes 158,718.48 
WORE RES BOs «a cccccnssecsovstces eeseeese $13,006,738.01 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses... ..........eeeeeees $ 5,366,587.60 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ....ccscccccccccccccccccces 2,242,123.22 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes, and Other Liabilities. ...... 599,162.67 
Voluntary Reserve.............. PYTTTISTTITI TTT TTT TTT Te 500,000.00 
Copttal Semi. oo ccccccccccccccccscvevessccess $1,000,000.00 
SUPPERS. oc cccccccccccccccccccccvcvcccccccecss 3,298,864.52 
Surplus to Policyholders. .............eeceeeccceecceccccees 4,298,864.52 
Wines woccadadecdcesncbsntexetbonseccnenenedgus $13,006,738.01 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordan-e with the requirements of the New Yor Insurance Department. 
On the basis of June 30, 1936 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, Total Admitted Assets would be 
increased to $13,378,789.29 and Surplus to $3,670,915.80. e Securities carried at $861,205.88 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 






































True a century ago- 
true today:- 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 











